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THE GERMAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


HIS house that the Hansa’s crew was 
about to construct upon the ice was to 

be twenty feet in length and fourteen feet in 
breadth and six and a half feet in the gable, 
the side-walls being only four feet eight inch- 
es in height. A firm spot, free from any 
fracture, was chosen about four hundred and 
fifty paces from the ship. Had the house 





SECOND PAPER. 


raise the walls with a double row of stones ; 
but unfortunately the stock was over-esti- 
mated, and the builders were therefore obliged 
to economize, and only use the nine-inch- 
broad stones up to about two feet, and after 
that lay them singly. A brook which had 
been dug in the ice hard by, and which gave 
them the sweetest of water, also afforded the 





the present, was composed of sail-cloth and 
some matting, which had by chance been 
left on the Hansa after her last West-Indian 
voyage. The rafters were made out of the 
spars and staves of tubs; the first-named 
were laid crossways upon the latter. On this 
framework the sail-cloth and matting were 
nailed, and, in order to give the somewhat 





been a farther distance, the difficulty of bring- 
ing up the heavy materials would have been 
greater, and thus have retarded the progress 
of the building. The work began on the 
27th of September with the foundations, 
which here were more ready to hand than on 
land. With snow-axes and ballast-shovels 
about a foot and a half of snow was cleared 
away from the firmice. It was intended to 





WRECK OF THE HANSA. 


most excellent’ cement. While wall-building 
on land has to be given up in frosty weather, 
their building, on the contrary, progressed 
the more rapidly. They only needed to strew 
finely-powdered snow between the grooves 
and cracks, pour water upon it, and in ten 
minutes all was frozen to a strong, compact 
mass, from which one single stone would with 
difficulty have been extracted. The roof, for 





airy structure more solidity and firmness, 
snow was thrown upon the top. A double 
door, two and one-half feet wide, was made, 
and the floor was filled in with coal-blocks. 
After a labor of seven days, or on the 3d of 
October, the house was ready to receive its 
stores. Enough was provided at this time to 
last two months—four hundred pounds of 
bread, two dozen iins of preserved meats, 
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a side of bacon, coffee, brandies, fuel, and 
coal. 

Meanwhile, the deck of the vessel was 
roofed in with planks and sail-cloth, for, in 
case the weather proved favorable, and the 
ice forbore to destroy the ship, the cabin 
and forecestle would, of course, afford bet- 
ter accommodations in the coming winter 
than the small cramped quarters on the ice. 
No sooner was the work completed, than a 
severe snow-storm set in, accompanied by 
raging winds and intense cold. The ice, 


broken by the sub-surface currents, attacked | 


the vessel in a most threatening manner, and 
occasioued great uneasiness. At regular in- 


terva’s, like a succession of waves, it groaned | 


and cracked, squashed and puffed — now 
sounding like the banging of doors, now like 
many human voices raised one against the 
other, and, lastly, like a drag on the wheel 
of a railway-engine. 
cause of this crushing was that the field had 
turned in drifting, and was now pressed 
closer to the cvast-ice. The two floes of ice 
lying before the vessel received the hardest 


pressure, so that for a time the Hansa was | 


spared, though trembling violently. The 
masts often swayed so much that it seemed 
as though some one was climbing them. On 
the morning of the 19th, the symptoms of 
disturbance among the ice-fields, which had 
swelled during the previous night, were again 
revived. The air was thick and gloomy, and 
the coast, which was only four miles distant, 
was not to be seen. The first heavy pressure 
came at ten o’clock, but it was not until noon 
that the position became serious. 


“* At this time the constantly-nearing, piled- 
up masses of young ice (about four feet thick) 
had broken up on the starboard side of the 
vessel, and pressed heavily on the outer side. 
The fore-part of the ship rose somewhat, and 
would have risen more, had not the high ice- 
blocks provented it ; it had therefore to bear 
the whole weight of the pressure. A trial 
of the pumps in the mean time showed that 
she was still water-tight. Shortly before one 
o’clock the deck-seams amidship sprang, but 
still she seemed tight, After this strong 
pressure followed a short pause, which we 
employed in taking our mid-day meal on 
deck. Below, it was very uncomfortable. 
But soon some mighty blocks of ice pushed 
themselves under the bow of the vessel, and, 
although they were crushed by it, they forced 
it up, slowly at first, then quicker, until it 
was raised seventeen feet out of its former 
position upon the ice. This movement we 
tried to ease as much as possible by shovel- 


ing away the ice and snow from the larboard ! 


side. The rising of the ship was an ex- 
traordinary and awful, yet splenlid spectacle, 
of which the whole crew were witnesses from 
the ice. In all haste the clothing, nautical 
instrunrents, journals, and cards, were taken 
over the landing-bridge. The after-part of 
the ship, unfortunately, would not rise; and 
therefore the stern-post had to bear the most 
frightful pressure, and the conviction that 
the ship must soon break up forced itself 
upon our minds. 

* Aboat five o’clock there was again a 
pause in the pressure of the ice-floes, and 
the raised ice retreated, so that in the course 
of an hour the ship, lying on her starboard 
side, glided into more open water. The haw- 
sers, which had been cast loose, so as not to 
stop her from rising, were again made fast’; 
after which we went to the pumps, and found 
that there were seventeen inches of water in 





| water had penetrated slowly from the after- 


| this was taking place at some part of the 


The evident immediate | 





the hold. We set them working at once, and 
about seven o'clock had the pleasure of find- 
ing them run more slowly. We now allowed 
ourselves time for our evening meal, for we | 
might entertain the hope that, in spite of the | 
frightful pressure she had sustained, our ship 
was not very leaky. But, in a quarter of an 
hour’s time, we found, to our terror, that | 
there were again two feet of water in the 
pumps. Even admitting that part of this 


part, the ship must be dreadfully leaky. 
Again we set to work at the pumps, deter- 
mined to do all in our power to rid our ves- 
sel of the water. A half-hour’s work, how- 
ever, showed that all exertions were vain; | 
the depth of the water in the cabin was in- 
creasing steadily, though slowly. The most 
careful investigation of the ship, however, 
did not reveal the position of the leak. In | 


| vain did both captain and steersman listen 


for the sound of water dripping. Evidently 


ship’s bottom, under the coal. Besides the 
leak in the stern-post, tee keel must have 
sustained a fracture ; perhaps even the ship’s 
sides near the floor-heads had been forced in. | 
Enough! the fate of the Hansa was sealed ; 


| our good ship must go to the bottom! Calm- 


ly, though much moved, we faced this hard 
fact. The house of coal on the southward- 
drifting ice-fields was destined now to be, 
through the long arctic winter, our only | 
place of refuge— perhaps, too, our grave! 
There was not a minute’s time to be lost. 
The work went steadily forward. By nine 
p. m. the fall of snow had ceased; a clear, 
starry heaven shone down upon us, and the 
moon shed her light over the dreary ice- 
field. Now and then the northern-lights shot 
upward in ever-changing colors, as if in tri- 
umphant illumination at the victory of the 
elements over too feeble man.” 


The pumps were kept at work, and part 
of the men continued the task of securing 
what was needful from the fated ship. Bed- 
ding, clothing, provisions, chests, stores, 
were all hastily dragged upon deck and car- 
ried to the ice in safety. The water rose 
higher and higher, and it was with something 
like superstitious dread that the men watched 
it creep from seam to seam, and from stan- 
chion to stanchion, in its labor of dragging the 
ship to the bottom. On the morning of the | 
21st the masts were cut down, and the Hansa, 
half covered with snow, and with her bows | 
pointed, one might almost say prayerfully, | 
toward the heavens, presented a most sad 
and dreary spectacle. 

There now devolved upon the crew a 
mournful task. The weight of the vessel’s | 
hulk upon the ice-field imperiled them. The | 
floe, thus unduly weighted, might break | 
asunder, and precipitate them into the sea. | 
It was necessary to permit the Hansa to 
sink. The hawsers, which had hitherto held | 
her in her place, were cast off from the sur- | 
rounding hummocks, and, on the night of 
the 2ist, the Hansa slipped slowly from her 
perch and gradually settled out of sight®h 
the too hungry waters. 

This happened in 70° 52’ north latgtyde, 
and 21° west longitude, and about six miles 
from the rugged Greenland coast. And yet, 
close as they were to the land, there was no 
passage for the explorers through the awful 
labyrinth. They were surrounded by uncon- 
querable difficulties, and were compelled to 
lay passive in their dangerous retreat. 

With the skill and ingenuity that always 








develop under such circumstances they im. 
proved their hut, and so protected it with 


, Snow that they were enabled to gain a heat 


of 721¢°, while the atmospheric temperature 
was 13°. The thirteen men very quickly 
sank into their respective places, and adopted 
a routine of work. The last night-watch 
woke them at seven. They rose, threw on 
their woolen clothing, washed in melted snow, 


| and enjoyed their morning coffee with hard 


bread. Then they all betcok themselves to 
the ever-plentiful stock of work—the finish. 
ing of all sorts of useful and still-wanting 
furniture, sail-sewing, wood-chopping, replac- 
ing clothes from the clothes-store, keeping 
the diaries, and study. In clear weather as. 
tronomical observations were taken, and all 
necessary calculations recorded. At one 
they dined. Strong meat-soup formed the 


| substantial part of this meal; and, as they 


were in no want of preserved vegetables, 
they had plenty of changes prepared for 
them. Of salt meat and bacon they ate lit. 
tle. Of all spirits they had to be very spar. 
ing, only allowing themselves one glass of 
strengthening port-wine on Sundays. Their 
state of health all through the winter was 
good. “ We were always actively employed, 
and daily order and regularity were rigidly 
kept up.” 

The floe was investigated, by degrees, in 
every quarter. Roads were cleared, marks 
were set up for short turns, and a general 
survey of their huge raft was accomplished, 
It appeared to be about seven rautical miles 
in circumference, and it hed, in nearly all 
directions, a diameter of about two miles. 
It was composed of the roughest sort of ice, 
heaped and compacted in the most tragic 
manner, and presenting a very dreary aspect. 

The floe, as it proceeded to the south- 
ward, turned slowly round and round, and 
the landmarks changed places, from north to 
south, in the course of every, few hours. The 
succession of storms was almost uninter- 
rupted, and the fiercest winds, accompanied 
by the bitterest cold, swept about the snow- 
hidden abode with extraordinary violence. 

But now and then there were days and 
nights of exquisite calm. Under the sun, 
the snow-crystals glittered like millions of 
diamonds. _ The morning and evening aurors 
turned the white flakes to pale green. The 


' nights were beautifully light, the light stream- 


ing downward from the heavens; and the 
snow, with its receptive and reflective pow- 
ers, glittered so radiantly, that one could read 
the finest writing without trouble, and see 
far out into the distance. Among other 
things, on such nights, the aurora borealis 
was always visible. As an instance, on the 
5th of December, it shone so intensely that 
the starlight waned, and objects on the field 
cast shadows. 

The monotony of fearing and repining was 

ow and then broken by a hunting adventure, 
and a walrus and a huge polar bear were laid 
low with the needle-gun. The food thus pro 
vided was very welcome, and the accounts in 
the journals kept by the men prove a vig- 
orous and healthy appetite. 

Christmas now approached, and it was 
welcomed right heartily. 
On Christmas-eve it snowed with such vet 
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geance, that it became possible to walk on 
a level over the roof of the house; truly, a 
piteous state of affairs. 

Notice how these child-hearted Germans 
képt the great festival : 


“Tn the afternoon, while we went for a 
walk (clearly a walk designed to vlear the 
coast), the steersmen put up the Christmas- 
tree; and, on our return, the lonely coal-hut 
shone with wonderful brightness. Keeping 
Christmas on a Greenland floe! Made of 
pine-wood and birch-broom, the tree was ar- 
tistically put together. For the lights, Dr. 
Laube had saved some wax-candles. Paper- 
chains and home-baked gingerbread were not 
wanting. The men had made a knapsack and 
a revolver-case for the captain; we opened 
the leaden box of Christmas gifts from Pro- 
fessor Hochstetter, and the other from the 
Geological Reichsanstalt, which caused much 
merriment. Then we had a glass of port- 
wine, and feil upon the old newspapers in 
the boxes, and distributed the gifts, which 
consisted of small musical instruments, such 
as whistles, Jews’-harps, and trumpets, also 
little puppets and games of roulette, cracker- 
bonbons, etc. In the evening, chocolate and 
gingerbread-nuts. 

“Saint Sylvester, was kept up exactly as 
they do at home, with salvos of fire-arms and 
punch, and at midnight we did not forget 
mutual good wishes for the New Year with 
the loud clink of glasses. 

“These good wishes, so often but a polite 
formula, here came from the heart. Wonder- 
ful as our preservation in great dangers had 
been up to this time, we each felt how great- 
ly we needed God’s support for the future in 
strength, endurance, and health.” 


But ah, what holidays! A stinging wind 
from the northeast; a continual, driving 
snow, that made an awful whitish gloom; an 
atmosphere that sent the mercury to 0° and 
lower; and an eternal onward rush amid the 
shrieking ice! The prisoners were ever re- 
minded that danger was present in the chance 
that their floe might be shattered to flinders, 
either by pressure between larger floes or by 
grinding upon rocks beneath, or by collision 
with some one of the mountainous icebergs 
that now thronged the way. The field had 
already diminished by two-thirds, and had 
changed its circular form into a long and 
narrow one. It was more likely to receive 
damage in this shape than in the other, and 
the voyagers, with quickly - beating hearts 
and sleepless eyes, kept perpetual watch. 

Alarm after alarm brought them to their 
feet. Now the cry was, “Water on the floe 
close by!" now, “ We are drifting upon an 
iceberg!” now, “ The field is splitting !” 
That portion of the ice where the fire - 
wood (inestimable treasure!) was piled was 
wrenched away, and the boat Bismarck was 
nearly lost. The largest of the boats was 
to cumbersome, and it was abandoned tem- 
porarily, for the time had come when it was 
necessary to be ready for a quick leap for 
life. At any instant, the whole party might 
be required, for life’s sake, to quit the pres- 
ent foothold, and to take any other desperate 
chance that might offer. Therefore, all use- 
less material was ptt aside, and only the 
most essential portions of the equipment re- 
tained. 

The crew divided into three parts, one for 
each boat, and they bade each other farewell 
with a shake of the hand. It had come to 


| 





this. No man dared hope for life, and even 
those who had faced death in its most vio- 
lent forms were cowed and silent. 

The floe was now only one hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter. 

On the 14th of January, at about eleven 
o’clock, a new fissure was made in the floe, 
and the house was placed in the greatest dan- 
ger. The boat King William lay upon the 
new edge of the ice, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that she was rescued. It 
was nine and one-half degrees below zero, 
and blowing a gale. Some of the men, after 
the first flush of the new danger was passed, 
crept back to the house, that was already 
half full of snow, and some of the others lay 
in a boat, half in snow and half in water, wet 
to the skin. 

Three nights were passed under these ter- 
rible circumstances, and the house was aban- 
doned, for the new split separating the floor 
through the centre had made irreparable 
ruin of the walls. A new house was built, 
one-half the size of the other, but with all 
requisite arrangements. But, on the first 
night that the crew inhabited it, the roof 
flew off, and the snow came in in drifts. The 
hapless party migrated to the boats once 
more. Could any situation have been more 
miserable and distressing? Here is a scrap 
from the original narrative : 

“Toilet and cleanliness have long since 
become uncertain ideas with us. Washing is 
a luxury, which at the uttermost we can only 
allow ourselves twice a week, and which the 
scientific men have quite given up. The 
coal-walls of our house, smoke from the 
lamp, and dust from the stove, have so black- 
ened us, that we might be taken for some of 
the choicest Esquimaux. Hair and beard 
were intact from the time we left Bremen. 
Weeks have passed since the clothes have 
left our bodies,” 


One blessing they had, however, for which 
they could not have been too thankful—that 
was, a good-natured and phlegmatic cook. 
This hero managed to boil coffee under the 
most adverse circumstances. It was only re- 
quired that he should have a little tobacco to 
set the glorious machinery of his wit and 
skill in full operation, and to enable him to 
produce in the most savage storm a steaming 
pot. 

Day after day crept by, and still the floe 
was not shattered, and the men were not 
drowned. Their attitude of fear gradually 
disappeared, and their general confidence re- | 
turned. The weather improved, and there 
was a perceptible increase of warmth in the 
atmosphere. 

The great peril that now threatened them 
was collision with icebergs. A strong cur- 





rent always whirls about these ponderous and 
slowly-moving giants, and the smallest shock 
against their iron-like sides would cause the | 
frail ice-cake to shiver into a thousand pieces. | 
Therefore, the strictest watch was kept, and | 
there were many breathless moments, as the | 
small field drifted under the lee of some one | 
of the awful mountains, all blue and white, | 
and escaped only by so much as an oar’s 
length. 

February passed, as the log says, in | 
quiet. That means, no doubt, in miserable 
suspense, unbroken by any fresh catastrophe. 


Any state that was not one in which total. 
engulfment and extinction were imminent was 
reckoned as a state of peace, and valued as 
such, 

On the 19th of March, however, they had 
another reminder that they were not yet quite 
free from jeopardy. 


“While drifting swiftly along within six 
nautical miles of the land, we nearly ran upon 
another of these ice-cliffs. When, however, 
we were within twenty-five paces of the mon- 
ster, the ice-current which bore us upon its 
bosom suddenly stopped, and for three hours 
we lay completely still. Then the ice loos- 
ened once more, and the journey began 
quicker than before. A collision, perhaps 
the total destruction of our floe, seemed im- 
minent ; for twenty minutes we were in the 
greatest danger, and looked on at the grand 
spectacle with breathless attention. The 
nearest part of the berg was a firm, connect- 
ed mass. Farther on its build, under the 
combined influence of sun and water, had 
been worn into magnificent cliffs and gate- 
ways. On the south side was an aperture 
which seemed broad and high eriough to hold 
a ship as large as the Hansa. As we came 
nearer the mass, we suddenly saw, directly 
above us, numerous points and jagged spikes 
—one projecting angle, indeed, we coulé 
grasp. ‘ We are lost!’ such was the thought 
of each of us. But, wonderful! our floe was 
unshaken ; it did not even graze it. Small 
pieces of floating ice which surrounded it 
served both as ‘fender’ and protector to our 
raft from a fatal collision. The berg once 
behind us, we drifted for some time in open 
water, which had collected itself here as in 
the wake of a ship.” 


On the 26th of March the voyagers found 
themselves in the latitude of Nukarbik, a 
low island near the entrance to three great 
fjords. There circled about this island cur- 
rents of the most tremendous force, and the 
floe became entangled in them. For four 
wretched weeks it was hurried hither and 
thither, up and down, and round about with 
its miserable tenants, and they could do noth- 
ing but pray and repine. 

Then there came a strong wind from the 
north, and the ice floated out of the bay, and 
began once more its journey to the south. 
For the next three weeks the travelers sailed, 
full of pleasant expectations, along the rough 
and rocky shore, with its many branching 


| mountain-chains, its fjords, creeks, islands, 


and capes, and the grand “ Puisortak ” Gla- 
cier, a mighty ice-field, extending thirty nau- 
tical miles along the coast. 

During the first days of May it rained. 
The water melted the snow, and nearly de- 
stroyed the house. Everybody looked to see 
open water. Then, to the boats! 

On the 7th of May the open water ap- 
peared. 

All was excitement. Captain Hegemann 
called a council. He was not willing to com- 
mand his fellow-voyagers to quit a place of 
comparative safety, even while it seemed 
plain that final rescue would result. Every 
man, except Dr. Laube, was eager to make 
the venture. His objections were overruled, 
however, and a scene of great hurry and con- 
fusion then ensued. 

The boats were loaded, the crew told off, 
directions given to the several commanders, 


; and all in feverish haste. 


At four o’clock in the afternoon the sails 
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were set, and, with one last long look at the 
faithful floe that had borne them two hundred 
miles through numerous terrors and dangers, 
the little fleet pushed off, while three hearty 
cheers rang through the strange solitudes. 

They sailed first to the west, but to reach 
the coast was a task beyond their strength. 
It was defended by a chain of ice so rugged 
and broken that it was nearly impossible for 
even an unincumbered man to traverse it ; so 
they turned toward the south, and crept along 
as best they could. 


They were bound to FriedrichsthaJ. This | 


is one of the younger mission-stations of the 
Moravian Confraternity, and it lies in 60° 
north latitude, northwest of Cape Farewell. 
To reach it, the voyagers would have to dou- 


ble this cape, which is the most southern | 
point of Greenland. Here at Friedrichsthal 
they would see Europeans once more, and 
would hear the news from Fatherland ; be- 
sides this, they hoped to procure passage 
home from there. No wonder that they 
sprang to their work with boyish zeal ! 
Their first stage was to the island IIlui- 
dlek, a desert rock ten miles in circumfer- 
ence. They had to drag their boats over the 
ice, working by night instead of by day, the 
light being sufficient, and the heat much less. | 
Snow-blindness attacked some of the men, | 
the terrible labor exhausted several more, 
and insufficient food produced a common 
weakness and supineness. A few words from 
the journal of one of the crew wil! set forth 








the difficulties that they now labored under 
very vividly : 


“The work is getting more difficult. 
First the boats have to be emptied, and 
pulled to the spot where our next day’s rest 
is to be taken, while we frequently have to 
go over walls of ice, the slipping downward 
being often more difficult than the pulling 
up. Then the boats tip over in the snow, 
or get caugbt behind a piece of ice, which 
costs us untold trouble to get them free 
again. Then, again, we have to go over rifts 
in the ice, and weary ourselves over places 
where it has fallen in. When this difficult 
maneuvre is happily accomplished, all the 
things must be putin again. At this work 
each has to carry from one hundred to one 
hundred and five pounds weight; and one 
can imagine that, as with this burden we 


BIVOUAC IN BOATS. 


now sink deep into snow or snow - water, 
and now have to climb over closely-packed 
fragments of floes, all that is not really ne- 
cessary is left behind. On the night of the 
30th to the 31st of May, we left the longest 
distance behind us yet accomplished, viz. 
twelve hundred paces. As we had drawn 
two boats to their destination, the captain, 
who had been leading and energetic the 
whole night, and also active in dragging the 
boats, fainted. 

“In all this galling work, hunger tor- 
mented us; and, if night gave us sweet 
dreams of tables richly provided with food, 
on awaking, our murmuring, grumbling stom- 
achs soon brought us back to reality. 

“Our rations are getting scantier than 
ever. As there is not even a distant pros- 
pect of increasing our provisions, our meals 
are reduced to two in twenty-four hours; 








— 


and every morning at nine I give each 
quarter of a pound of bread and a small bit 
of bacon, and at six in the evening the same 
weight of bread, and to all a half-ration of 
cold soup with meatin it. In the morning 
we could still have a drink of coffee; but in 
the evening cocoa only. Our brandy disap. 
peared rapidly; if we did not soon kill g 
seal, to supply oil for fuel, we should be 
obliged to give up warm food. Thus one can 
imagine that we are plagued with a continual 
and never-satisfied wolf’s craving. The bread. 
bag and remainder of the bacon I have al. 
ways by my side for safety’s sake. The con- 
versation turns upon nothing but eating, 
Max only wishes he was in the Exchange 
Restaurant at Bremen; Konrad would be 
contented with a juicy beefsteak with some 
eggs, and maintains that he could at once 
demolish twenty-five eggs with one pound 


of butter and sixpenny worth of bread; at 
the same time, the eye falls upon the clock 
and counts the hours which must pass before 
the scanty meal will recur. 

“And how quietly and devotedly is the 
meal then taken! how busy is each in trying 
to stifle the gnawing hunger, if only for s 
short time! If one could only get rid of the 
burdensome feeling by sleep! But. scarcely 
does sleep come than the water leaks on to 
our faces, or one of the coats on the roof 
glides from the edge of the boat, scattering 
the whole of its watery contents upon us.” 


The wearied and half-famished people ar 
rived upon the firm land of Iluidlek on the 
4th day of June, and were welcomed bys 
pair of lonely gulls, the sole inhabitants of 
the place. It was now just four weeks sinc 
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their departure from the floe, which they had 
left in such confident hope of reaching the 
fand in a few days. 

There now remained provisions sufficient 
to last fourteen days. On the 6th day of 
June they set sail once more with their 
hearts still fixed upon the distant Friedrich- 
sthal. In the evening they landed a few 
miles north of Cape Vallée, thus placing 
their feet for the first time upon the conti- 
nent of Greenland. They threw themselves 
down and slept in peace. For the first time 
for nearly a year they had no dread of ice. 
In the morning they found sorrel, dandelion, 
and cinque-foil—sweet and indisputable evi- 
dence that they were upon the threshold of 
a gracious land. 


They then sailed on, and passed the grand 
Cape Hvidtfelett, a thousand feet high. Be- 
yond this the coast-mountains were of rich 
purple-brown; and, by the edge of the sea, 
the rocks were so worn by the water and the 
ice, that thousands of domes and cupolas 
were left to charm the eyes of those that went 
by in ships. One morning they found them- 
selves in a haven where the scenery was, as 
one of the journals says, “ indescribably 
grand. To the left it was bounded by a hilly 
chain clothed in green moss. To the right 
tose a mighty wall twelve hundred feet high. 
A rocky pyramid towered in the air, and 
broad cataracts shot over the slopes, the wa- 
ters collecting at the bottom, and the over- 
flow being borne to the sea. The background 








was picturesquely surrounded by mountains, 
the waters of whose glaciers fell over a moun- 
tain terrace in a mighty torrent thundering 
to the sea. I thought of the ‘ Traunfall’ in 
Upper Austria. No words are equal to the 
description of this majestic scenery ; it wants 
a vivid water-color drawing to convey that 
impression to the reader which this picture- 
landscape made upon me. Pity that the 
journey to this region is so uninviting! If 
such were not the case, an artist might not 
be indisposed to undertake it, in order to 
bring home to the world full and glorious 
sketches and views of an unknown land 
abounding in Nature’s beauty.” 

They were now close to the port thut it 
was salvation to reach. 


THE BOATS UNDER SAIL. 


Friedrichsthal was close at hand. Up 
to this time, in all their long voyages, they 
had not seen a single Esquimaux. Their 
approach to the region where life was cer- 
tain to be found had, therefore, a double 
significance. They were not only depart- 
ing out of a land of fearful aspects, but 
they were also quitting a loneliness that 
is far beyond the power of man to de- 
scribe. 

Sunday, the 12th of June, the voyagers 
passed in rest upon the island of Sedlevik. 
Some of them hunted, some slept, but all 
dreamed. Dr. Laube, armed with a geolo- 
gist’s hammer, searched far and wide for 
facts and treasures. He writes in the follow- 
ing poetic strain : 








“ How different it was over the soft, swell- 
ing, mossy carpet, in which the feet often 
sank up to the ankles, to the hard, stony 
rocks which we had trodden up to this time! 
Under the high mountains of the island, 
Spring’s first children had been born to her; 
among blooming willows and birch-bushes, 
which rose in their succulent, green sprays 
from the mossy ground like embroidery, the 
kidney-leaved sorrel and sweet-smelling an- 
gelica, finely indented fan-like ferns, waved 
in the air, and on the hanging rocks the low- 
lying Sibbaldia spread its violet flower-bed, 
Below, at our feet, lay the light-blue straits ; 
branching off here and there, and forming 
deep fjords stretching into the mountains, 
which, with the glittering glaciers and bluish 
ravines, bounded the distant view. I thought 
of the glorious Lake of the Four Cantons! 
The small icebergs drifting on the water, 


gave life to the picture, looking like a fleet 
of blinding white sails; but, instead of the 
smiling banks which delight the eye on that 


Swiss lake, it fell upon a desert shore. And 
yet, what a different impression the land- 
scape made upon me now to what it did a 
short time ago, when we were so uncertain as 
to our fate, and scarcely ventured to look up, 
much less give our svuls to the great beauty 
of a Northern landscape!” 


On the 13th of June they were off betimes 
—at four in the morning—sailing und rowing, 
with their eyes glued upon the promontory in 
advance. 

Each stroke was now like a hundred 
strokes. 

All at once, like a flash from a magic-lan- 
tern, the haven was disclosed. 
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There before them, upon a shelving, green 
plateau, lay the few low, red houses of Fried- 
richsthal. Behind was a lofty range of snow- 
capped mountains bending around the settle- 
ment as if in protection of it, 

A shout went up from the trembling, worn- 
out travelers, and « happy breeze springing 
up at this instant filled their languid sails and 
flung out their German flag. 

The settlement began to flutter. A blue 
dress appeared for a moment at the door of 
the mission-house. Then it vanished. Then 
in an instant the little world of four hundred 
people poured out in streams. The rocks be- 
came covered with human beings, and a Eu- 
ropean strode up and down alone upon the 
strand, waiting officially. 

German words saluted them. A grand 
cheer followed. The men leaped into the 
water in their haste to get on shore, and a 
tempest of welcoming followed. Thousands 
of questions were put and answered, and a 
thousand incoherent welcomes came from ev- 
ery side. These rough, uncouth heroes were 
as men raised from the dead. 

They were led to the mission-house, with 
the whole settlement for a cortége. 

How gratefully did they gaze upon the 
homely apartments! How sweet it was to 
their eyes to behold once more the work and 
care of woman’s hands! 

The table was set, and they fell upon it 
like wolves and cleared it. It was set a sec- 
ond time, and yet a third, and then they be- 
gan to talk. 

They talked for two days, and listened in 
due proportion. Then came questions about 
home. How were they toreach there? They 
found that a Danish brig, the Constance, was 
expected to arrive at once in Julianshaab, a 
trading-post eighty miles northwest of Fried- 
richsthal. It was only by means of this ves- 
sel that they could hope'to reach home that 
year. Therefore they determined to set out 
at once. 

First, however, they paid many visits to 
the Esquimaux portion of the settlement, and 
made many friends and some sweethearts 
among the young women. They had some 
few surprises, for there was u sleek Green- 
lander who played a little organ in the church 
and composed music and wrote hymns. The 
maidens sang quite true, albeit their voices 
were thick; and the women made fine em- 
broidery with leather. There was scarcely 
one that could not write her own name, and 
there was an odd scene when a few were im- 
portuned by the travelers to make their auto- 
graphs in their note-books. 

At length the voyagers sat, for the last 
time, with their good hosts at breakfast. 
In the few days that they had passed in the 
company of the missionaries and natives they 
had made many warm friendships, and so 
their farewells were sad and painful. They 
said their good-by with much emotion, and 
the women did not attempt to conceal their 
grief at their departure. 

They set out with their oars, for the wind 
was low; and, with three hearty, ringing 
cheers, they began one more stage of their 
journey to Fatherland. 

They rowed on along the coast, and came 
at four in the afternoon to Bear Island, where 





o 
there was a small Danish store or provision 
depot. Here they had a warm reception 
from the natives, who had long since heard 
of their presence upon the coast, and a Eu- 
ropean, the merchant of the place, Mr. Ros- 
ing, welcomed them, and invited them to ac- 
cept his hospitality. But he had ill news for 
them; none less than that the Constance, 
which had arrived at Julianshaab, would put 
to sea again long before they could reach the 
port. They hit upon the plan of sending a 
lighter boat with all speed in advance; such 
a one had accompanied them from Fried- 
richsthal, and its owner, only too gladly, con- 
sented to carry a swift message to the super- 
intendent of Juliansbaab, asking him to as- 
sure the voyagers of passage in the Con- 
stance. 

The travelers, to save time, arranged to 
go on to Lichtenau, and they set out upon 
the morning succeeding the day of their ar- 
rival at Bear Island. At noon they came to 
Igdlopait, another of the mission-stations 
that are sustained upon this lonely and bar- 
ren coast. Brave indeed must be the hearts 
that consent to come here upon a labor of 
love. The people are brutal beyond the or- 
dinary conception of the word, and they are 
as little susceptible to good examples and 
improving influences as any in the wide world 
of savages. They are unclean to an almost 
indescribable extent, and their dwellings are 
not to be endured by European people. At 
Lichtenau the condition of the people was 
quite as bad as it had been elsewhere; un- 
tidiness, unthrift, improvidence, and a su- 
preme ugliness, being their prominent char- 
acteristics. 

The messenger to Julianshaab came back 
with the crushing news that the Constance 
could not accommodate the party. This was 
indeed a blow. The astonished men cast 
about for some way out of their quandary, 
and when, after a day or two, they had de- 
cided upon another course, another message 
came from the Constance that dissolved all 
the disappointment at once. The Constance 
would take the whole party, and with pleas- 
ure. 

The journey to Julianshaab was begun 
with great rejoicing, and, on the 22d of June, 
the boats rowed into the harbor. 
port in Greenland was reached at last. 

Thus came to an end the polar wanderings 
and struggles of the crew of the ill-fated Hansa. 
Its members have little to claim in the way 
of honors, and but little knowledge was add- 
ed to the stock that the world already pos- 
sessed by the efforts and researches that they 
made. As one reads the narrative of their 
adventures, he surely feels that there was a 
lack of ffbre and strength among the domi- 
nant spirits, and that the men were not 
pushed to do their very utmost, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that their privations were great. 
To one who has heard of the tremendous 
perils and achievements of other explorers, 
the story of the Hansa’s crew will seem 
tame, and it will be natural to ask if, with 
English or American energy, more might 
not have been done under the same circum- 
stances, and with the same appliances. Still, 
it is an ungracious task to question the do- 
ings of men of this stamp, and perhaps it is 





Their final \ 





only the natural human desire to read of 
braver and braver things that makes the 
reader of this story think coldly of a tale 
that does not deal in death and terrific naty. 
ral phenomena. 

The career of the Germania, the company 
of which the Hansa so suddenly quitted, jg 
yet to be told—the entirely separate inter. 
ests of each vessel requiring a division of the 
history of the expedition into two distingt 
portions, 
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(TRANSLATED FOR THE JOURNAL, FROM THE 
GERMAN OF PAUL HEYSE.) 


( Conclusion.) 


¢¢ TT was a full hour before I had so far 

recovered from my fearful excitement, 
stupefaction, and confusion of mind, as to be 
able to regain the control of my limbs and 
slip out of the summer-house. My condition 
was indescribable ; but if one can give any 
account whatever of chaotic states of feeling 
experienced so many yeurs ago, I can hardly 
help thinking that neither my horror at the 
cold-blooded, treacherous audacity of this s- 
tanic being, nor honor for such noble, woman. 
ly purity and quiet security from wrong, was 
the controlling emotion in my confused mind; 
but rather a singular, mysterious happiness, 
an uncanny feeling of triumph because my 
secret was betrayed—betrayed to her from 
whom I had so anxiously concealed it—her 
who did not seem to give the least credit to 
its revelation. 

“T could never have let it pass my lips to 
any human being —least of all to herself, 
And now suddenly—she knew it! It was ip 
credible ; it almost made my brain reel as! 
sought to comprehend it clearly. 

“This service that the doctor had done 
me behind my back nearly reconciled me 
with the man I hated so bitterly. He almost 
seemed to me worthy of a certain sympathy, 
now that he was cast off and put to shame; 
and I could almost have been capable of 
magnanimous bearing toward him, now that 
I had myself heard that I ‘possessed all 
the qualities that were wanting in him.’ 

“ But, as soon as I saw him again, on the 
same evening, I easily perceived that such 4 
man could never be in need of the mercy of 
sympathy of any other human being. 

“The customary faces were collected agait 
this evening around the lamp in Frau Judith’s 
drawing-room ; none was brighter or mor 
indifferent than my enemy’s. He jested with 
them all in his old fashion ; drew the mastet 
of the house into a discussion on a new Eng 
lish book that he bad brought him; talked 
with an old aunt of Frau Judith about gy 
nastics, which were just then the rage, até 
had been recommended for the twins, little 
as they were; and even, contrary to his cu 
tom, asked me to accompany one of the 
nieces, a very pretty girl, in a new song, # 
which they had recently been speaking. ! 
was a very indifferent singer, but I could né 
escape, and we executed our duet tolerably 
enough. During the song, I caught a glance 
from the beautiful wife, who seemed to re 
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me differently from usual. There was some- 
thing estranged and sad in her look, not un- 
friendly, but absent-minded and weary, as if 
she had long pondered over a riddle, and at 
jast had given up any attempt to find its solu- 
tion. 

“She did not speak a word to the doctor 
this evening, but no one remarked it. 

“ After that day, the life in the Sterns’ 
house went on as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Frau Judith seemed in earnest in 
her promise to forget the scene at the sum- 
mer-house. At all events, she soon treated 
the doctor quite as usual again; so that I 
often had to think, when she answered light- 
ly some jest he made, whether I had not 
dreamed all that conversation, which must 
otherwise have placed a certain gulf between 
two people forever. I would have given my 
life to have known how he felt, meanwhile. 
She evidently knew herself to be fully armed 
in her inmost soul against every influence of 
this dangerous being. Was this natural, or 
the result of a deliberate will? I could not 
tell. 

“But I noticed that that hour had brought 
about, in her relations to me, a change, from 
which I suffered not a little. She avoided 
meeting me as much as she could, hardly 
ever invited me, except in the customary 
household hours of meeting, to take part in 
any thing with her—a walk, an hour in the 
children’s play-room—and seldom addressed 
her conversation to me. It even appeared to 
me as though she had spoken to her husband 
about me; for the master of the house was a 
little more distant to me, gave me more work 
than usual, and took occasion to send me on 
short business journeys, as if he designed to 
change the current of my thoughts. For the 
test, however, when he had any thing to say 
to me, his tone was as kind and fatherly as 
ever—if any thing, a little warmer than be- 
fore. 

“But all this could make no change in 
my inner state. I continued to make wretched 
verses, and involved myself in a labyrinth 
of dreams, now all the more hopeless be- 
¢ause I had been able to look more deeply 
into the nature of this beloved woman, and 
to find it utterly removed from all womanish 
weakness, 

“One afternoon I was summoned from 
the workroom to ‘the old man,’ as the ap- 
prentices and assistants were wont to call 
him. I found him in his library ; he had been 
writing letters ; his wife was busy packing a 
trunk ; his old book -keeper was also pres- 
ent awaiting the master’s orders. He in- 
formed us that one of his London friends 
and patrons was dead. His valuable art- 
collection was to be sold at auction, and he 
was obliged to attend in order to obtain a 
certain collection of carved gems—a business 
Which he could not delegate to any one. He 
Proposed to return in three weeks. Until 
that time he confided different matters and 
affairs to us ; to me especially the care of his 
house, and, in case of danger from fire, the 
saving of certain caskets, in which he was 
accustomed to keep the most precious of his 
treasures. More than all, however, I was to 
be responsible for the welfare and protection 
of his family. ‘You are aware, Benjamin,’ 
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he said, with his mild and piercing glance— 
he always called me by this name, which my 
father had given me besides my actual given- 
name, Henry, because he thought I should 
remain the youngest —‘ you are aware, my 
dear son, what a proof of my confidence I 
give you in this, You will prove worthy of 
it—I know your heart,’ ° 

“He extended his hand to me; I stam- 
mered a few words with a blush. With any 
one else I should have been doubtful, after 
this scene, whether his wife had really told 
him every thing concerning me. But, in the 
case of this singular man, I was now for the 
first time convinced that he knew all. 

“When he was gone, I made for the first 
time a hearty effort to smother the fatal flame 
that burned in me. I kept the last look of 
my old and father-like friend constantly be- 
fore me—and the detestation I must have for 
myself if I looked With longing eyes upon 
any one of the jewels intrusted to me; and 
now—enough ; I made the strongest resolu- 
tions. 

“To make it easier for myself, I hit upon 
the idea of devoting myself to the prettier 
of the two nieces, with whom I often sang 
duets. The good girl had come to visit Fray 
Judith upon David Stern’s departure, so that 
she might not want for company. So I 
could see her all day long; and she was real- 
ly so charming that it would rather have ap- 
peared strange if a young companion in the 
house with her had not fallen in love with 
her. And as I may not have failed in pleas- 
ing her, and the garden was large enough to 
lose one’s self and find one’s self in it as much 
as one pleased, and the summer evenings did 
their part with warmth and the perfume of 
jasmines, and moonlight, full of sentiment— 
there really arose a little romance, very inno- 
cent and almost childish for so well grown a 
couple; but still, considering my previous 
extraordinary virtues in this respect, such an 
unheard-of thing, that it formed a topic of 
conversation in the house. 

“The social life was continued after the 
departure of the master. The doctor came 
every evening; there were singing and read- 
ing aloud; all kinds of social games were 
played, and Fraulein Dinah and I, as is apt 
to be the case, were a good deal chaffed and 
made fun of in an indirect fashion. I bore 
this all the more willingly because the good 
girl really was of little importance to me, 
and I was sure I should never let the affair 
get beyond a little social gallantry. But I 
was on this account all the more surprised 
when, one evening after the company had dis- 
persed, Frau Judith called me back ; she had 
a word to say to me. 

“* My dear Henry,’ she said, and her beau- 
tiful face blushed with the diffidence of a girl, 
‘you must not take it ill if I for once assume 
a maternal privilege, and beg you to take a 
little care. I must be very much mistaken 
if you have not put something into my little 
Dinah’s head. You are different toward her 
from what you used to be; and such a young 
thing—you know it is easier to give rise to 
unfortunate things than to make them good 
again,’ 

“T was greatly disturbed by this moth- 
erly exhortation, and stammered that I had 


! never meant any thing by my little atten- 
tions, 

“*That is just it,’ she continued, with 
more spirit—‘ that is what I have noticed in 
you, and it was for that reason that 1 thought 

| it necessary to speak with you. If you really 
| had an affection for the dear girl, why should 
we not rejoice at it? You are still very 
young, but my husband thinks a very great 
deal of you, and would certainly help you to 
soon begin something independent, and to 
found a household of your own, But, for 
mere play, my Dinah is as much too good as 
you are yourself—don’t you feel it so? It 
becomes you even less than others; you are 
too thoughtful and good to trifle with the 
happiness and peace of any heart. So, now 
I have finished my little sermon. Now go, 
und promise me to think about it. I know 
we are quite of the same mind.’ 

“T could make no reply. My whole soul 
flamed up again toward this one being; I 
could have thrown myself at her feet, and 
stammered forth, ‘If you only knew why I 
plunged into this foolish trifling! How much 
worse was the earnest feeling I sought to 
smother by it!’ 

“T restrained myself. But, as she offered 
me her hand—a favor that was very rare with 
her—I grasped it passionately, pressed my 
lips upon it hurriedly, and rushed away from 
her like a madman. 

“ She was far too sensible to see any thing 
more in this than repentance and confusion 
over my trifling error toward the innocent 
girl. The next day I caught her glance more 
seldom ; she again avoided meeting me. 

“On the other hand, the doctor had for 
some time decidedly taken me into favor, 
without taking any notice of the fact that I 
continued sullen toward him as before. I 
puzzled my brains over what could suddenly 
have become interesting about me. It is true 
he still treated me half-ironically, but like a 
man whom he liked, however much he neg- 
lected him. At the same time he could treat 
me as an equal for hours together, and intro- 
duce such conversations as are generally fitted 
only for very experienced men of the world, 
Soon after I had somewhat withdrawn my 
attentions from my young lady (she took it 
more to heart than I had expected, and I was 
therefore in a most desperate mood), he sud- 
denly took the opportunity, one evening in 
the garden, to warn me against these ap- 
parently innocent triflings. 

“* You young people in Germany,’ said 
he, almost angrily, ‘are in reality a great 
deal worse with your transcendental, senti- 
mental love-affairs than a hardened young 
Don Juan in France or Spain, who knows his 
own mind precisely, and doesn’t stop half- 
way. As for confusing the heart of some lit- 
tle goose with langujshings and cooings— 
nonsense! Both sides gain nothing from it 
but lost time and an insipid recollection, as 
one spoils his digestion with too much lem- 
onade. 

“* Beaman, worthy Henry. I can assure 
you that it is a most pitiable spectacle to see 
how you waste your best time so wretchedly, 
instead of understanding your own advantage, 
and opening your eyes to what all see. You 
do not consider me your friend, I know; and 
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you do me great injustice. But I wouldn’t | 
see even my worst enemy in your shoes! Ca- | 
ramba/ as if it needed such great skill to 
outgrow the narrow limits one’s worthy moth- 
er has set for one, and that are far too con- 
fined, with all their corners and ends, as soon 
as one is free from the apron-string. Howev- 
er, it’s your affair, whether you would rather 
be envied or have people shrug their shoul- 
ders at you.’ 

“ You can imagine what an effect such a 
speech had upon me, for you know sufficient- 
ly well what an unformed youngster I must 
have been at that time. I did not answer a 
syllable, so much was I confounded by this 
revelation—so puzzling did the riddle seem 
tome. What could suddenly have induced 
my rival and companion in suffering to en- 
courage me in my wicked and desperate feel- 
ings, instead of combating them as his own 
interests dictated ? 

“Tt is true, he was in such a good mood, 
so harmiess and at ease in his behavior tow- 
ard the lady, that any one else would have 
imagined he had succeeded in conquering his 
passion. But I could not think that prob- 
able; I knew how impossible it was to break 
the enchantment, even though one should 
feel that it was costing him his life. 

“The three weeks were long since past, 
and still the master of the house did not re- 
turn. He had not been able to refuse the in- 
vitation of another of his business-friends 
who desired to show him, at bis country-seat, 
« quantity of new purchases, to get his opin- 
ion of them. Other connections, as honor- 
able as they were profitable, had joined with 
this, and the return-journey had to be put off 
from week to week. But he wrote almost 
daily, sent regular mes$ages to me, and had 
asked his wife, since there was still a pros- 
pect of a full month’s work for him, whether 
she would not prefer to go at once into the 
country. 

“This proposal gave Frau Judith precisely 
the opportunity she wanted, to separate me 
from Dinah. 

“The little niece, with the twins and a 
sufficient number of servants, was therefore 
dispatched in advance to the country-estate ; 





Frau Judith was to follow a few days later, 
as she still had a good deal to arrange in the 
town-house, and to order for the country. I 
was to stay in the city, and only to go out for 
short visits ; the doctor promised to do the 
same. 

“T was alarmed as I was informed of this 
coming separation. Yet, on the other hand, 
I was almost glad that any kind of change 
was about to take place in my situation, 
which had grown almost unbearable. 

“When all was so far ready that the 
mother could follow the children, she invited 
the doctor and me to accompany her, espe- 
cially as it happened to be a holiday, and I 
had a very hard week’s work behind me. The 
days had begun to grow shorter—it was the 
beginning of September. Yet it was still so 
warm that Frau Judith sent the remaining 
trunks ahead with her faithful maid, and 
waited for evening for her own journey. 

“ As the carriage started at last, and we 





three rolled through the darkening streets of 
the town, the doctor, who was in an especial- | 


ly amiable mood, proposed to his cousin to 
take a slightly roundabout way in order that 
she might at last, as she had often promised, 
take a look at his lodging in the great ware- 
house. Even then we sbould arrive in the 
country before the children were put to bed, 
for whem their mother had been longing. 

“ At first Frau Judith seemed to consider 
for a moment; but, as there was really no 
reason to reject the proposal, the coachman 
was told to stop at the well-known house. 

“This building with its constantly-closed 
windows, and the dark lower story, where 
a gas-light burned even at noon, had always 
made an unpleasant impression upon me 
also. But to-day, thanks to the doctor’s 
lively mood, I really longed to penetrate into 
the labyrinthine interior, especially in her 
company, which made every place delightful 
to me. 

“ The heavy gate was already closed when 
the carriage stopped before it. Only after 
repeated ringing did the janitor, who was the 
only watchman, open a little door in the 
great wing of the portal, apologize for his de- 
lay by saying that he had not known of the 
proposed visit and had been asleep, and final- 
ly admit us, with many bows, into the dark 
hall, where to-day, it being a holiday, even 
the gas-light was wanting. The doctor, pre- 
pared for such cases, took out a pocket-lan- 
tern, and went before us up the stairs, care- 
fully illuminating the worn steps. 

“The stairs led us, however, only to the 
first story. There the space for the rest of 
the staircase had been devoted to storing 
goods, and one had to pass through the long, 
narrow corridors that inclosed the interior 
court on three sides, in order to reach the 
rear stairway. I will not try to explain to 
you the complicated plan of this singular 
structure. If you choose, we can hunt out 
the house in Leipsic; it is still unchanged, 
only even more dusty and deserted than it 
was then. In broad daylight, it will at least 
be less horrible in it than it was for me on 
that evening, when the pale light now and 
then illuminated the pallid face and piercing 
black eyes of our guide, as he looked round 
to see if the beautiful woman was following 
him—and I, whom even the rustling of her 
dress made to shudder. 

“None of us spoke a word. In the cor- 
ridor of the second story the doctor paused a 
moment and opened a door, the only one that 
was unlocked. 

“*Look in here for a moment, cousin,’ 
said he. ‘Itisachapel. The Greeks at the 
fair have hired the room and arranged it for 
their worship.’ 

“He lighted up a little of the interior. 
The yellow metal of the candlesticks on the 
altar, the legendary figures of saints on a 
golden ground—all this looked out at us 
for a moment from the black darkness, and a 
trace of incense was wafted toward us. It 
was suffocatingly close; all the windows were 
closed. Only a cat sat above upon the pul- 
pit, and seemed extremely comfortable there. 
She turned her yellow eyes indifferently upon 
ns, and then went to sleep again. 

“ * Next door there is a lot of cotton goods 
waiting for the next fair; and, on the other 


| 





ment. It is remarkable what excellent rela. 
tions the god Mammon maintains with the 
Holy Trinity !’ 

“ And the doctor, contrary to his usual 
custom, laughed loudly at his own jest. 

“ He was as though he had been drinking 
wine. We others—the janitor had withdrawn 
again into his conciergerie in the hall below— 
were in far too uncomfortable a state to join 
in our leader’s merry mood. 

“ And now up another flight of stairs, and 
at last we stood before the door that led into 
the doctor’s lodging. When he had let us in 
and had lighted the lamp, we saw a roomy 
apartment, but low, and not in much better 
order than the rest of the house. Large, old. 
fashioned furniture stood irregularly around; 
in the middle was an enormous sofa, the table 
before it covered with books and manuscripts; 
in the adjoining room there was nothing but 
a narrow bedstead, which, however, did not 
seem to be used as a sleeping-place, for the 
pillows and mattress were all piled in a heap, 
and had no coverings. 

“*For years I have given up going to 
bed,’ explained the doctor, as he saw his 
cousin’s surprised look. ‘It’s a useless 
trouble for a practising physician, who may 
be called up at any hour of the night. A 
poor setiler can sleep or dream as well or as 
ill as he likes there on the sofa. Will you not 
sit down, cousin? This cushion is not the 
worst thing in my hermitage.’ 

“ She nodded slightly, but sat down in the 
seat near the table. I had gone to one of the 
three low windows, and looked across at the 
attic room over the way. The house stood 
on the corner of two streets, with its front 
turned toward the broader one. The doc- 
tor’s room looked out upon the narrow one; 
and one could almost have touched the dor- 
mer-window opposite with his outstretched 
hand. 

“In the mean while, the doctor had un- 
locked a cupboard, and taken out two bot 
tles of peculiar shape, a plate of biscuits, and 
a basket of pears and apricots. 

“*A knave gives more than he has,’* 
laughed the doctor, throwing the books from 
the table, and putting the bottles and several 
glasses upon it. ‘If I had dreamed of so dis- 
tinguished a visit under my roof, I should, of 
course, have been better prepared to play the 
host. Fortunately, this is a genuine Ali- 
cante, and this a sherry that is at least well 
vouched for. Spanish friends have sent me 
a box of these worthy countrymen of mine. 
Taste them, cousin—only a drop of each. 
And these biscuits, though it’s true they are 
two days old—a doctor, that sometimes 
spends half the night with a patient, must 
have a bite on hand in case of need.—What 
are you looking at across the alley there? 
The tailor’s wife is rather pretty, isn’t she? 
But be careful how you flirt with her across 
the way! Her husband is terribly jealous.’ 

“T could not help falling in with his mer 
ry mood, to hide my trifling embarrassment 
at this; for I had really had a glimpse of 8 
little idyllic and cheery bit of domestic hap- 





* “ Ein Schelm gibt mehr als er hat,” a Germad 
proverb, perhaps better rendered by the par 
phrase, ‘‘ Nobody dut a knave makes pretensions 


side, a cigar-manufacturer has his establish- | to having more than he really has.” 
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piness in the attic-lodging, and had silently 
envied the bright young couple sitting there. 

«“ Now I came to the table and tasted the 
4wo wines, which were sweet and fiery, and 
touched my glass to Frau Judith’s, when the 
doctor proposed that we should drink from 
these twin-flagons to the health of her two 
boys. He knew that she could not refuse 
such a proposal, though she did not like wine. 
These sweet ones, however, she thought ex- 
cellent, and a little of the cloud passed away 
from her brow. 

“At length we chatted ourselves into a 
feeling of comfort and ease; the doctor 
rought out all kinds of bric-d-brac from 
boxes and chests—memorials of his jour- 
neys, photographs of cities, paintings, and 
people—constantly something new and re- 
markable. The glasses were emptied and 
filled again; and, as we had opened all the 
windows, the evening air that streamed in 
through them cooled the room and refreshed 
us. 
“Suddenly we heard the peculiar sound 
of a bell ring through the house. 

“The doctor sprang up. ‘ Hang it!’ he 
muttered, ‘ why must that needs come just at 
this moment ?—It is my patients’ bell,’ he 
said, turning to Frau Judith ; ‘ but, if it’s noth- 
ing so very urgent, I mean to have to-day as 
much to myself as if I were a man who did 
not live entirely for the coughs and indiges- 
tions of other people !’ 

“He went to an opening in the wall, 
which we now observed to be the mouth of a 
speaking-tube, and said something into it. 
Immediately after the answer came back 
from the janitor’s room below. Both were 
unintelligible to us. 

“*The devil is in it all!’ he cried, with 
every sign of the greatest annoyance. ‘As 
if that mad old Generalin, who has imagined 
herself for a year to be lying at the point of 
death, and may really outlive us all, must 
needs send for me just at this moment! And 
I can’t quarre! with her—I have her to thank 
for all my practice among the Christian cir- 
eles of Leipsic !’ 

“*But what if you were to be with us in 
the country ?’ 

“*That’s just the worst of it! Her ser- 
vant reconnoitred from the street, and saw 
the light in this room. It’s absolutely impos- 
sible, the janitor says, for me to deny myself. 
The deuce take— I beg your pardon, my dear 
cousin, for using the expression. May God 
permit her excellency to live a hundred years, 
if only for the next twenty-four hours— 
Wait!’ he suddenly interrupted himself, ‘I 
seea way! Here is a means of getting out 
of the scrape. Would you permit me, dear 
cousin, to make use of the carriage for a 
short quarter of an hour? I cannot get a 
«ab on a holiday like to-day—they have all 
gone out into the country. In five minutes I 
would be with the old plague; five minutes 
to feel her pulse, look at her tongue, and 
Scribble the necessary amount of what is un- 
necessary On a prescription-paper ; five min- 
ates for the drive back—total, a quarter of 
an hour, for which a tormented benefactor 
of humanity will be forever thankful to you.’ 

“T saw that a shadow passed over the 
beautiful face. But he seemed to think his 





request so entirely a matter of course, and 
her kindness was so well known, that he 
seized his hat and rushed out of the door, 
without waiting for a direct answer. 

“ Directly after we heard the house-door 
shut below, and the carriage roll away. 

“ And now I was alone with her—a whole 
quarter of an hour! I could not say a word, 
my heart beat so hard. I had taken a pear 
from the basket, and I began to pare it as 
carefully as if I were executing a work of 
art. And indeed I still remember accurately 
what passed through my mind as I did so: 
‘If you cut off the whole skin to the end 
without breaking the thin strip, the quarter 
of an hour will pass like a hundred others. 
But, if it breaks, something will happen that 
you do not dream of, to make you either very 
wretched or very happy.’ What would it 
be? Icould not tell. I kept my eyes fixed 
steadily upon the little fruit in my hands. I 
would not for the world have trusted myself 
to look at the woman sitting opposite me. 
How she looked in the mean time—whether 
she looked at me, or what she was thinking 
of, I did not know. I only felt that I could 
not go on long in this way—my hands trem- 
bled more and more. Suddenly she stood 
up; the knife slipped into the skin of the 
pear and cut it off, and at the same time cut 
me in the hand—so startled had I been by 
the sudden movement. 

“What have you done?’ I heard her 
say—even now I could not look at her— 
* you have cut your hand—it is bleeding dan- 
gerously; and just at the very moment when 
the doctor isn’t here, who could bind it up! 
Good Heavens! I believe you have cut an ar- 
tery!’ 

“¢Tt is nothing,’ said I. ‘I was clumsy. 
See, the blood is beginning to stop already.’ 

“T pressed my handkerchief upon the 
place, but the blood flowed beneath it. 

“*Let me see if I cannot make some kind 
of bandage for it,’ she said, quickly. ‘I am 
quite skillful in such matters.’ 

“She folded her delicate handkerchief 
into a narrow band, and really succeeded in 
binding up the wounded place on my thumb 
so tightly that the blood was checked. I 
experienced the pain made by thé drawing 
of the knot with a kind of positive pleas- 
ure. 

“*Can you bear it so tight ?’ she asked. 

“Tt does not hurt,’ I stammered, and 
looked at her for an instant as I spoke. Her 
face was slightly flushed, a light sigh agi- 
tated her breast; she drew away her hands, 
in which I had felt the beating of her pulse. 

“* You are very careless,’ was all that she 
replied. Then she walked away from me to 
one of the open windows. 

“ At first I sought to remain by the table, 
and even took up a book, but the letters 
swam before my eyes. Before I fairly knew 
what I was doing, I stood by her at the win- 
dow. 

“The attic-chamber opposite was lower 
than our window. We could see almost the 
whole depth of it. The tailor’s wife had just 
cleared away the supper; her husband sat 
upon a worn-out sofa and smoked a cigar. 
Now his pretty young wife came in again, 
took some sewing from the bureau, and sat 





down beside her husband, who chatted with 
her, and kept her laughing with his jests. 
She looked as pretty as might be, with her 
white teeth and the dimples in her cheeks, 
and, however poorly dressed she was, she 
was not without her little coquettish arts— 
which were very harmless, since they were 
only meant for her husband. Gradually there 
began a little quarrel, in sport, between them 
—each wanted to draw the light nearer—he 
had a newspaper lying before him—and so it. 
went as far as a little combat between them, 
in which he seized her by the tip of the ear 
and kissed her, and she pretended to be 
cross, and tried to get farther away from 
him, and pull the light after her; and, while 
he was reaching after it, the tin candle-stick 
fell off the table, and the room became pitch 
dark. 

“Judith started back from the window 
as though she had awakened from a dream. 

“My God!’ she said. ‘Where are we, 
then? How did we come here? Ah, yes— 
that was it—he eaid a quarter of an hour—, 
what time is it? I hope he will keep his 
word. I have a headache; I long for the 
open air again’ 

“*He must come back in a minute or 
two. The quarter of an hour is past.’ 

“She sighed audibly, us if a stone had 
fallen from her breast. Then she paced the 
room, without speaking a word; but she 
paused from time to time, and seemed to 
listen to hear if none of the carriages that 
rolled through the street below stopped be- 
fore the house, 

“A second quarter of an hour passed in 
this way. 

“**Tt is treacherous!’ she broke out, with 
an excitement that was generally foreign to 
her. ‘He knew that I depended on getting 
to the children early. They must be asleep 
by this time. But it serves me right—why 
did I consent? Who can tell what may hap- 
pen to a doctor to detain him longer than he 
wishes? I was opposed from the beginning 
to letting him have the carriage! He might 
have walked. And now we are here as 
though in a—’ 

“¢Prison,’ she would have said. But 
something checked the word. I leaned 
against the window-sill, with my back turned 
to the street; I could not speak a syllable 
for the beating of my heart. 

“*T will go out!’ she said, suddenly. ‘I 
don’t care whither—but here—here it is suf- 
focating. Please take the lamp, Henry. We 
will go down and have the door opened, and 
see if we can find a cab—it is horrible!’ 

“T had seen two candles standing im the 
bedroom; I brought them in silence, and 
lighted them both. She nodded as I handed 
her one, but did not look at me. She was 
singularly excited, as I had never seen her 
before—an expression of scorn and bitter- 
ness played about her lips; but this face 
could disguise nothing. She had never 
seemed to me so queenly—so like those 
proud women of her race, of whom the le- 
gends tell. 

“She went hurriedly on before me; we 
left the lamp burning, and groped through 
the long corridors with only the flickering 
candles, I had pretty well grasped the plan 
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of the house, and was able to act the guide. 
But, when we had descended the three flights 
of stairs, and had reached the dark hall be- 
low, we found, to our terror, that the door 
was closely locked, and the janitor’s lodge, 
in which 2 feeble night-light was burning, 
was empty. 

“This, too!’ I heard Judith mutter to 
herself. ‘Call the man, Henry. He must be 
somewhere in the house.’ 

“T called and searched in the court and 
the nooks about it. No trace of a living 
soul, 

“When I went back to the expectant 
woman she was standing pressed close to 
the latch of the door, and listening. The 
light of the candle showed a pale, anxiously- 
strained face. 

“ T sought to soothe her: the janitor must 
return in a moment, he could not be far 
away; and the carriage, too, would not keep 
us waiting much longer. 

“She seemed as though she did not hear 
what I said. 

“*If we should knock on the door here 
until some passer-by outside should hear us, 
so that we could send for a locksmith and 
have the door opened—’ 

“TI reminded her of the commotion that 
such a violent course would produce. 

“*Tt is true,’ she assented, gloomily. 
‘Oh, it is fiendish—fiendish ! ’ 

“We listened and waited again — ten 
breathless minutes. Then she drew herself 
up decisively. 

““* Do you stay here,’ she said, softly. ‘I 
—I will go up again. As soon as any one 
comes to open the house let me know. It 
is impossible to remain here. The air here 
is like that in a cellar—I left my handker- 
chief up-stairs.’ 

“T offered to fetch it; I sought to dis- 
suade her from climbing the steep stairs 
again, and alone. 

“*Oh,’ she said, and tried to smile, 
though her lips trembled, ‘I am not in the 
least afraid. The bad spirits are no longer 
under this roof, let me go up without fear, 
and do you remain here on guard. I will 
take a book and read—it Cannot last long 
now.’ 

“With that she left me alone below. I 
heard her steps hasten up the first flight of 
stairs; then I saw the light of her candle 
gleaming along the windows of the corridor, 
and thought that now she knew the way. I 
breathed a little freer when I found myself 
alone. The oppression that threatened to 
suffocate me in her presence slowly passed 
away from me. I puzzled over the way it 
had all happened, and over what it meant 
that the carriage did not come, that the jani- 
tor should leave the house and us; over what 
she could have meant by the words ‘it is 
fiendish!’ A glimmering idea shot through 
my brain: I saw again the expression with 
which the doctor had opened the door of his 
lodging for us—his grim smile—it had, in- 
deed, a touch of the satanic; and his unusu- 
al merriment, his pains to make us taste the 
wine+-oh, if all this should conspire together, 
if there were an object concealed behind it— 

“ But he should not succeed. Suddenly I 
felt myself so turned into steel from head to 


| i said; ‘I will lead you up the stairs. 








foot by my horror at this fiendish ruse that I | the candle and led her slowly along to the 


could have done battle with all the powers 
of darkness. I felt how the blood beat in 
my veins, and how my lips burned. I pressed 
my face against the iron door-lock, and, 
through the key-hole, breathed the cooler 
air that streamed through the street. And 
then I recalled the picture of my benefactor, 
the last words with which he had intrusted 
me with the care of his house; I thought of 
my mother; of the long life that still lay be- 
fore me, and that I might poison by a few 
forgetful moments ; I thought— 

“ Suddenly a shrill shriek rent my thoughts 
asunder. I had heard my name called—it 
was Judith’s voice—and now again ‘ Henry!’ 
in a tone of anguish that made my hair stand 
on end—and then all was still. 

“Tn an instant I was on the stairs ; I flew 
up the steps as fast as ever I could without 
extinguishing the candle in my hand ; I gazed 
along the corridors and called her name—no- 
where any thing to be seen or any answer. 
In my fearful excitement I myself lost my 
way, missed the right story, and thought my- 
self already in the third when I had only 
reached the second. A sweat of anguish 
stood upon my forehead ; I called, I shrieked, 
I slipped upon the damp steps; and at last, 
as I threw the light before me along a corri- 
dor, something lay upon the floor that looked 
like a woman that had. fallen there. 

“ The next instant I was beside her. She 
lay before the door of the Greek chapel, that 
was standing half open; she had, probably, 
seeing the key in the door here, believed that 
she had reached the doctor’s room. The draft 
had blown out her light as she entered. And 
now I also saw what had thrown her down so 
rudely: the cat, that crouched quietly on the 
floor at the extreme end of the corridor, must 
have sprung against her in the passage, and 
the terrible fright have caused her to swoon. 

“T set my candle carefully down, and 
bent over the insensible form. Her body 
rested against the door-post; her head was 
sunk upon her breast. As I sought to bring 
her back to consciousness, my lips touched 
her cold cheek. My senses left me; I trem- 
bled as though shaken by a fever; but, as I 
sought torraise the beautiful form, I covered 
her forehead and hair with kisses, whispering 
her name with my lips close to her ear, but 
all in vain until my lips touched her cold 
mouth. Then it seemed as if an electric 
shock thrilled through her unconscious frame ; 
she raised her arms; her mouth began to 
breathe, as though in a dream she returned 
my kiss; then, suddenly, she opened her 
eyes. ‘O my God!’ she murmured, ‘ what 
has happened ?’ 

“‘ She came to herself in an instant, raised 
herself completely up, and stood by the wall, 
pushing back the disheveled hair from her 
forehead. 

“* Where are we, then ?’ she asked ; ‘in 
heaven or hell? Leave me—why did you 
come ?—I—I will—’ 

“ She did not know what she would. I had 
grasped her arm, and thrown my other arm 
about her to support her. ‘ Lean upon me,’ 
We 
cannot remain here.’ 


“She made no opposition. I had seized 











end of the hall and up the stairs. My lips 
pressed her cheek again; to this, too, she 
made no resistance; but I dared not tough 
her lips. 

“*My God! my God!’ 

“That was all that, from time to time 
escaped her lips. 

“Where were, at this moment, all the 
good spirits that I had called upon so fer. 
vently but a short time before ? 

“‘ My candle was extinguished on the way, 
But at this moment we reached the door of 
the room where we had left the lamp burn. 
ing. I know not what made me pause for a 
moment upon its threshold. Was it that J 
feared the light, as though it would awake us 
from our fatal infatuation when it should 
shine upon us? I pressed the fainting figure 
closer—for a moment she did not resist it~ 
but then she herself groped at the door, 
found the latch, and opened in anxious haste, 

“ But what a sight awaited us! 

“At the table before the sofa, exactly 
where I had sat when I had wounded my 
hand, sat « child, a little girl of about seven 
years of age, in a little white night-gown; her 
brown hair fell unbound upon her shoulders, 
She seemed absorbed in the contemplation 
of the little cakes and the basket of fruit 
that were standing on the table. Especially 
the pear that had been cut seemed to attract 
her attention, and the blood-stains on the 
plate. But she had laid her hands with out. 
spread fingers on the table beside it, and now 
looked at us, as we stood on the threshold 
strangely startled at the sight of her, with 
great, timid, yet intelligent eyes. 

“Her glance made me drop the arm that 
supported Judith, as though I had been a de 
tected thief. I stared speechless at the child, 
who did not stir upon her chair, but only 
nodded her head confidingly. 

“*T haven’t eaten any thing,’ she said, 
with a clear, frank little voice. ‘Truly! 
haven't! I only looked at tlie cakes, and 


| perhaps the Herr Doctor will give me one, 
| Father will not scold, will he, because I got 


out of bed again ? It was so hot in the room; 


; and then, I heard some one walking about 


outside ; I thought it was the Herr Doctor; 
sometimes he gives me a little eake—and I 
was hungry, a little. But I mustn’t take any 
thing—that would be wrong, wouldn’t it ?’ 

“T wish I could repeat to you exactly the 
childlike prattle as we heard it, with her tone 
and the pure little manner, so that you could 
comprehend how it penetrated to our inmost 
souls, powerful as a voice at the last judg- 
ment. 

“ But the voice was silent. And then, 
with a cry as though one buried alive had 
burst his coffin-lid and greeted again the light 
of day—I have never heard a sound like it— 
the woman rushed to the child as though be- 
side herself, seized it from the chair, and 
pressed it to her breast as though it was 8 
child of her own whom she had thought to be 
lost, covered its bright little face again and 
again with kisses, and only released it when 
it began to be frightened, and struggled to 
free itself from the stormy caresses of the 
stranger lady. 

“ But now the little one must sit close be 
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side her on the sofa, and her beautiful hands 
stroked the little head and pale cheeks. She 
must eat of all that was on the table, but 
must not taste the wine. And the woman 
would not take her eyes from the child’s, and 
talked to her without ceasing, and no longer 
seemed to know who else was in the room— 
hardly in the room, indeed, for I had not left 
my place by the open door. 

“JT had not the courage to mingle with 
even a single word in the conversation of the 
two. I was as though paralyzed in every 
sense and thought. Only as though from far 
away did an intelligible word reach me now 
and then. I was so crushed and annihilated 
that I only longed for strength to hold my 
breath till I should sink lifeless to the floor ; 
life beyond this hour seemed to me mad— 
impossible. And I felt no curiosity to know 
how this miracle had come about, whence 
the child had appeared so suddenly, whether 
it was really an angel, as the woman often 
called it in her emotion and amid her caress- 
es,or an ordinary human child, whose sud- 
den appearance here in the empty house was 
apart of the natural order of things. 

“To the woman, too, this seemed indif- 
ferent; and the child, as it was not asked, 
saw no need to give the beautiful lady, who 
was feeding her with cake and fruit, explana- 
tions as to her family affairs. It was only 
later that I learned that she was the daugh- 
ter of the janitor, who, besides his little con- 
ciergerie, had a small lodging in the third 
story. As he was a widower, a neighbor’s 
wife came in during the day to supply his 
diminutive kitchen, and to look after the lit- 
tle girl, who already went to school, and 
needed but little care; for she had been 
made thoughtful and skillful by the early loss 
of her mother and her life in the lonely house, 
and could take care of herself. As she heard 
that night the unusual passing to and fro, 
she had awaked, and could not restrain her 
curiosity to see what was going on. So she 
had groped her way into the doctor’s room, 
and made up her mind to wait there till his 
return, for the cut fruit lay only too attrac- 
tively upon its plate. 

“I do not know how much longer we 
three were left there alone in the strangest 
state in the world. But it could not have 
been less than an hour before we heard the 
carriage roll up again in the street be- 
low. 

“No one of us changed his or her place. 
Judith sat still upon the sofa beside the child 
—I leaned against the side of the open door 
—as we heard hasty but muffled steps come 
up the stairs. 

“The doctor’s pale face appeared in the 
corridor; he was without a light, although 
he had taken the pocket -lantern with him. 
As he saw the full light of the lamp that 
streamed out into the corridor from the open 
door, he paused an instant. Then, however, 
he quickened his pace and strode hastily past 
me into the room. I saw that an expres- 
sion of grim, disappointed anger convulsed 
his features. But he controlled himself at 
once, 

“*T find the pleasantest possible compa- 
hy assembled!’ he said. ‘ How did my little 
Anna invite herself to be a guest here? 





Good ; madame, my cousin, will be all the | letter had been sent, I felt somewhat easier. 


more ready to grant me her pardon for ex- 
tending the quarter of an hour in so unau- 
thorized a fashion. I found, in reality, rath- 
er a dangerous state of affairs, that it would 
have been as heartless as it would be wrong 
for a physician—’ 

“She suddenly rose.. She had not had a 
» Single glance for him as he came in. ‘ Good- 
night, little Annie,’ she said, again clasping 
the child in her arms. ‘To-morrow I am 
going to send for you to come into the coun- 
try if your father will let you. There you 
shall pick beautiful flowers and eat pears and 
peaches, and I will take care that you have 
a doll. Sleep well, my little angel, sleep well 
—and God preserve you from all bad spir- 
its!’ 

“She let the child glide down from her 
arms to the floor, and walked past the doctor 
and me as though we were not in existence. 
Aleobara had barely time to take the lamp 
from the table and hasten after her; I followed 
him immediately. He endeavored in vain on 
the way down the stairs to extract a word 
from her—talking to her lightly of the old 
lady’s illness, and of his sorrow at not being 
able to get away from her. He had had to 
send the janitor to an apothecary’s, as her 
excellency’s servant had taken advantage of 
the holiday. He was extremely sorry if his 
cousin had been offended at this involuntary 
stay. 

“ We had arrived below, at the carriage— 
Judith entered it and shut the door behind 
her. 

“ ¢*T will come out to-morrow,’ said the 
doctor, with scarcely-concealed agitation. 
‘I hope the night will then have inspired my 
dear cousin with milder opinions of my tri- 
fling fault. 

“¢ Give yourself no trouble,’ she answered, 
with a loud, firm voice. ‘I shall give orders 
that you shall never be admitted to my pres- 
ence again. I have seen you to-day for the 
last time.’ 

“ She gave the signal to drive away. The 
next moment I stood face to face with my 
hated enemy. The lamp which he held in 
his hand shone brightly on his face, and for 
the first time I saw that cold, devil’s-mask 
overspread with a dark glow. 

“T also was to have seen her for the last 
time. 


“That night—and the next morning— 


and the days that followed! You will spare 
my telling you in what a state of mind I 
spent them. 

“T heard no word from her; she did not 
come once to the town-house, as she usually 
did during her stay in the country—especial- 
ly in the absence of her husband. The fact 
that I did not go out to the country-house, 
according to my old custom, could not fail to 
attract attention. I invented all kinds of 
excuses—but I saw that I was regarded with 
a doubtful expression. I did not care—only 
for her! What did she think of me? 

“ At last, I could bear it no longer. I 
wrote toher. In eight long pages I poured 
out to her all my repentance, my years of 
torture, my incoherent petitions that she 
would forget that mad hour. And, when the 





| Silence. 





But no answer came. 

“ After a fortnight, passed as though in an 
inferno, the book - keeper received advices 
from the master that he was on his journey 
home, and would arrive at such and sucha 
time. 

“ This unavoidable event, for which I had 
long enough to prepare myself, came upon 
me like a thunder-bolt from a clear sky. I 
felt that it was impossible for me to meet 
the man whose fatherly confidence and kind- 
ness I had so terribly betrayed. 

“T remained away from the work-room, 
with the excuse that I was ill. Indeed, I was 
so to such an extent that even the doctor, al- 
though he did not think seriously of it, and 
attributed it all to nervous excitement caused 
by overwork, ordered that I should have com- 
plete rest. My appearance was wretched, my 
pulse uneven; but I refused decidedly to go 
into the country, as the master had intrusted 
to me the care of his collection ; and I spent 
the days in my room, in a mood not much 
better than that of a criminal condemned to 
death. 

“On the day when David Stern was ex- 
pected, I did not leave my bed. I really had 
a high fever. The wife had not come in from 
the country to meet her husband, and the 
master was only to stay for an hour in the 
city, and then drive at once to his es- 
tate. 

“T had asked the book-keeper to make 
my excuses, I hoped to be better to-morrow ; 
indeed, what could happen to-morrow? Go 
out to the country to make my report to 
the principal? Impossible! And so I lay 
and brooded in very torture of soul, when I 
heard steps coming up the stairs and toward 
my door. Nothing remained for me to do 
but to counterfeit sleep, and, happily, even 
this sharp eye was deceived—for this time at 
least. I felt how he softly stroked my fore- 
head with his hand. ‘It is moist,’ he said, 
softly, to the book-keeper who had accom- 
panied him. ‘ Well, the fever is broken. He 
must keep entirely quiet and follow the doc- 
tor’s orders. Remember me to him. I shall 
soon see him again.’ 

“Then he went away. 

“T have forgotten to say—but that is at 
once evident—that he did not mean, by ‘ the 
doctor,’ Dr. Asser Alcobara. He had kept 
himself invisible since that evening; and, 
besides, the old family physician had never 
been dismissed. 

“So I could breathe for one night more. 
But what had I gained by that? As faras I 
knew her, it was impossible for her to keep 
And, even if she should repress her 
natural feeling in order to shelter me, how 
could I ever go about again with straightfor- 
ward eyes and frank brow in this house— 
among these people ? 

“The next afternoon I sat upon my little 
sofa, absorbed in these ceaselessly - active 
thoughts, and had just eaten what little I 
could force over my unwilling tongue, when 
there was again the sound of steps upon the 
stairs, and, before I could prepare or collect 
myself, the dreaded man again entered my 
chamber. 

“ The first glance of his noble face showed 
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me that I had at least nothing hostile to fear 
from him. It was more serious than was its 
wont toward young people, especially toward 
me. But the expression of kindness—of a 
purity of soul raised above all petty feelings 
—beamed from his brow and from his lips, 
that for a while remained closed. 

“ He nodded to me, came close to me, and 
looked at me carefully, almost as a physician 
might have done who had been called for a 
consultation, but mildly and almost pity- 
ingly. 

“* Come, come,’ he said, ‘ it begins to go 
rightly again, my son. You have over-exerted 
yourself, have not economized your strength. 
Well, well, youth is never prudent. All will 
get into order again with a little good sense, 
patience, and time—you know those are three 
worthy fellows, But do not speak — that 
makes the evil worse. I understand you, my 
son, what you may have to say to me—well, 
well, I know all that. I can read the writing 
on your face like a written sheet. And now 
you must let me advise you—you must have 
a change of air. The physician thinks so, 
too. I should have been wiser, and have 
foreseen what would happen—I mean that 
the fever would break out at last if you kept 
still here and wasted your youth over your 
work, But tell any one that he will be wise 
if he does not first put a bit and bridle on 
his own heart. I did not want to let you go 
away from me, you had grown too dear to 
me, my dear boy, and now it is my fault that 
the illness has broken out. But the damage 
ean be made good. As soon as you are able 
to travel, vou must go to Italy for me; you 
can only become a real master of your work 
there, after all. I will send you to my Ro- 
man friends; you can stay there three years, 
and then we will look further. Are you satis- 
fied with this, my dear Benjamin ?’ 

“T sat as though stunned, incapable of 
uttering a single word. I could only grope 
for his hand, But, as I sought to kiss it, my 
emotion overcame me; I fell at his feet, and 
a flood of tears rushed from my eyes. 

“He laid his hand softly on my head. 
* Child,’ he murmured, ‘stand up. Be sen- 
sible, and save your strength; life is long, 
and oftentimes it is hard, and its paths are 
not always smooth. But a firm heart helps 
toward the goal. Keep your heart strong, 
my son.’ 

“He spoke a moment longer. I hardly 
heard it, yet his voice was like oil upon a 
burning wound. I still lay as though crushed 
to the earth, while he paced up and down the 
little room, and, as his fashion was, talked 
half to me, half tohimself. At last he went 
to the bookcase on my bureau, took out a 
book, turned over the leaves, and then laid 
it open on the table. Then he went away 
without a parting word. 

“When I was alone, I raised myself up, 
and my first act was to stagger to the table, 
and look for the place at which he had 
opened. It was a verse in Sirach; he had 
made with his pencil a little mark upon the 
margin. The words are burned into my 
memory as with fire, however mild they 
sound : 

“* Dear child, use thy time, and avoid un- 
righteous things. 





“* And be not ashamed to acknowledge 
what is right for thy soul. 

“* For one can so shame himself that he 
commits a sin therein ; and one can also so 
shame himself that he gains mercy and honor 
thereby.’ 


“T took my departure on the following 
day. David Stern had left me kind mes-, 
sages and abundance of money and letters 
of introduction, which were handed to me by 
the old book-keeper, with the remark that 
the doctor insisted that I should have no 
leave-takings—in order to avoid all excite- 
ment. So I deputed the good old man to ex- 
press my thanks to the master, and to give 
my remembrances to his wife and to the 
boys, whom I would gladly have embraced 
once more before going. But it was impos- 
sible—I felt it. 

“T was only to see them again when they 
had grown into noble youths. For, year af- 
ter year passed away, and I had always so 
much to do in foreign lands that I could spare 
myself no time for a journey to my old home. 
Only when my old, fatherly friend grew so 
ill that the doctors gave him but a short 
time longer to live, I could bear to be away 
no longer. He hed given over his London 
business to me; and I had long since fully 
regained my balance—a contented, happy, 
busy man. And yet, I. could not prevent a 
feeling of deep pain as I again entered the 
house at Leipsic. 

“T will not tell you much of that. It was 
the noblest period of my life when I was per- 
mitted to stand by the side of that man dur- 
ing his last days. Since that time death has 
lost all its terrors for me. 

“Frau Judith greeted me as an old 
friend ; besides, her spirit was so overcast 
with the shadows of death, that I saw but 
little of her. She was still a beautiful wom- 
an, doubly queenly in her grief. She wept 
her first tears as, on the day after the funer- 
al, I sat alone beside her, and spoke to her 
of what he had been to me. 

“Thank you,’ she said, when at length 
I was silent; and she extended her hand to 
me. ‘And yet—no one but me has ever 
known what a noble man he was!’ 

“T remained three weeks in the house of 
mourning—to put all the affairs in order. 
And, when at last I took my deperture, I car- 
ried with me the hope of a new happiness in 
life. Frau Judith had never let the ‘little 
angel’ of that night part from her again, but 
had taken her and educated her as her daugh- 
ter. The child had bloomed into such a 
loveliness of body and soul that I could not 
again forget her. A year later I carried her 
beyond the Channel—as my young wife; and 
she has remained the ‘ angel’ of my life. 

“But the devil who had sought to ruin 
us could not have been of that genuine, 
hardened kind over whom even shame before 
the righteous man can have no power. He 
was seen in Leipsic until the very day before 
David Stern’s retarn. Then he suddenly dis- 
appeared, without taking leave of any one. 
A traveler declares that he saw him soon 
after as surgeon on an East Indiaman. It 
has never been discovered what became of 
him.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Wi ron found an indescribable scene of 
confusion when he came up to the overturned 
engine. The male passengers and some 
twenty navvies, who had been with the bal. 
last-train, were trying frantically to separate 
the burning carriages from the others by 
forcing them back ; but, although the coup. 
ling-irons were broken, the foremost carriages 
had been so violently dashed against the 
trucks that they had become too closely en. 
tangled to be stirred, and it seemed highly 
probable that the whole train would be con- 
sumed before any means could be devised 
for extinguishing the flames. Wilton’s quick 
eye took in the difficulty in a moment, and 
noticed that the blazing van, having been the 
first to encounter the shock, had fallen on the 
side away from the ballast-train, breaking the 
couplings and every thing breakable as it 
crashed over. The next carriage had been 
forced upon the second truck, and the others 
more or less upon those nearest them, as 
they were farther from the actual collision. 
The unhappy guard had been dragged sense. 
less from the débris; there was, therefore, 
no one to direct the willing but fruitless 
efforts of the volunteers. Seeing this, Wil- 
ton sprang upon the truck nearest him, and 
shouted, in clear, ringing tones : 

“ Hold, men! you will never move that 
wreck! Your only chance to put out the 
flames is to smother it with the damp clay 
here. Get your shovels and picks—some of 
you jump up with the picks and loosen the 
stuff; another party be ready with the shov- 
els to pile the clay over the fire.” 

At the first sound of authoritative direc- 
tion the men sprang to obey, and Wilton 
took as supreme command as if a party of 
his own pioneers were at his orders. The 
men worked with a will, as men generally do 


| when intelligently and energetically com- 


manded. It was a wild and not unpictu 
resque scene. At first the flames from the 
dry, varnished wood streamed out upon the 
breeze, which, fortunately, was not high, 
though it sometimes sent wreaths of smoke 
and fire against the men who were toiling to 
extinguish it, and bringing out in strong re- 
lief the figure of Wilton, who had climbed 
upon the side of the carriage nearest the 
burning fragments, and, holding on with one 
hand, urged the working party with quick, 
commanding gestures. By the time the 
truck had been half emptied the fire was evi- 
dently arrested. Every now and then a jet 
of flame shot up to the sky; a few more 
minutes of fierce exertion and the enemy was 
got under, and Wilton descended from his 
post of ohservation to find a new authority 
on the scene, who was bustling about very 
actively. This was the master of a small 
station about half a mile farther up the line, 


| scarcely to be seen from the fast and express 
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trains, which never stopped there, but ele- 
yated by the present catastrophe into impor- 
tance and authority. By his directions the 
guard and stoker, who were most injured, 
were removed to a small town at a little dis- 
tance, where medical aid could be procured. 
Having discovered and liberated his yelping 
dog, Wilton sought what information he could 
from this official. 

“No, sir; there ain’t much damage done. 
The stoker of the ballast-train is hurt a good 
deal; but the guard is more stunned than 
hurt. No lives lost, thank God—only some 
bruises and a broken head. You see, it’s get- 
ting late for night-traveling, and there wasn’t 
a soul in the first carriage. How did it hap- 
pen? You see, this ballast-train was shunted 
here to wait till yours was past; but those 
pointsmen are overworked, and this here for- 
got to set back the points ; so, you see, right 
into the other engine,” etc., etc. 

After mixing with the other passengers, 
and ascertaining what they intended to do, or 
if he could be of any use to them, Wilton be- 
thought him of his lonely little traveling-com- 
panion, and returned to seek her. She had 
advanced nearer the scene of action, and 
climbed up the low bank which here bor- 
dered the line, the better to see what was go- 
ing on. 

“T am afraid you must think I was not 
coming back,” said Wilton, offering his hand 
to help her down. , 

“T saw you were well occupied,” she said, 
touching it lightly as she descended. 

“By Jove! you are shivering with cold— 
and no wonder, without a cloak or plaid! 
Wait for a moment and I will bring you mine 
from our carriage.” 

“Would you also be so kind as to bring 
my bonnet and a small traveling-bag? I 
should have gone for them myself, only I could 
hardly stand.” 

But Wilton was gone, and returned quick- 
ly. “There are but three other ladies,” he 
said, assisting to wrap his plaid around her, 
“and they are going up toa small town or 
village about two miles off, to rest at the 
inn; and, when they are refreshed, intend 
posting on to their destination, which is 
somewhere in this district. Would you like 
to go with theni, or wait at a little station 
close to this, where a fresh train will be sent 
as soon as they can clear the line?” 

“Oh, I will go to the station. Iam anx- 
ious to get on as soon as possible.” 

“And so am I. I shall, therefore, re- 
main there also, and shall be most happy to 
be of any use to you.” 

“Thank you. Can I walk to this station 
at once?” 

“Certainly, if you will take my arm.” 

“T feel I must to steady myself,” she re- 
plied. “Idid not know I was so much fright- 
ened and shaken. I feel ashamed.” 

They walked on in silence for a few yards, 
and then Wilton asked if she was going much 
farther. 

“Yes,” with a sigh, “a long way—over 
the Border to a place called Monkscleugh.” 

“Indeed!” cried Wilton; “that is my 
destination also.” 

She made no reply, and they accomplished 
the short distance in silence, save for a few 





friendly remarks and inquiries from Wilton. 
The station was almost deserted when they 
reached it; but the gas-light and a good fire 
were very welcome; and the station-master 
soon returned with the intelligence that they 
had collected more men, who were working 
hard to clear the line, and that, as soon as it 
was passable, a fresh train would be sent on 
from . 

The station-master was a short man— 
broad, without being stout—with a peculiarly 
weather-beaten aspect, his mouth screwed to 
one side, and one eye squeezed down to the 
other, as if in the habit of facing the sun’s 
glare without adequate shelter. He spoke, 
too, in a staccato style, as if some intermit- 
tent power pumped up his words. 

“T dare say this lady would be glad of a 
cup of tea or something,” said Wilton, look- 
ing compassionately at the figure of his com- 
panion, who had drawn a chair to the fire, 
and sat down wearily, putting a small, well- 
booted foot upon the fender. 

“T have sent up to the village for refresh- 
ments, sir; but I am sorry to say I have noth- 
ing in the place. I generally go away for my 
meals,” 

So saying, the station-master hurried off. 

“T do not feel to want any thing but 
sleep,” said the lady. “I have not had any 
for many nights, and I am scarce awake now. 
If I could but close my eyes, and rest.” 

She raised them as she spoke to Wilton— 
such large, black-blue eyes, so heavy with fa- 
tigue, that his compassion for her evident ex- 
haustion was naturally increased by the ad- 
miration they excited. 

“You really ought to take something, if 
we could get it,” he said. “Such a shock 
must have been too much for you, though 
you showed remarkable pluck.” 

“Yet I was dreadfully frightened,” she 
replied, clasping her hands over one knee, 
and gazing dreamily into the fire. “Ido not 
fear death so much as being hurt and help- 
less.” 

“Well,” said Wilton, cheerfully, “we 
must find a resting-place for you. There 
ought to be a lady’s waiting-room even here.” 
He rose and looked about as he spoke. “ And 
so there is”—he opened a door on the right 
of the fireplace—‘ a very desolate-looking 
chamber. Still there is an uneasy-looking 
stuffed bench, and perhaps, with my cloak 
and plaid, you might manage to get an hour’s 
sleep while we are waiting.” 

*- How good of you to think of all this!” 
she exclaimed, looking at him more atten- 
tively than she had yet done. “ But it is 
dark—and see! the lock is broken. I do 
not think I should like to sleep with an open 
door.” 

“ Let me light the gas,” said Wilton, turn- 
ing the stiff tap and striking one of his fu- 
sees. ‘“ Now the only objection is the broken 
lock. I will mount guard outside, and, trust 
me, no one shall intrude upon you. What do 
you say?” 

“Many, many thanks. I will gladly lie 
down and try to sleep. Are you not weary?” 

“Not in the least. I would advise your 
trying to compose yourself at once; the 
others will be here soon, and will probably 
talk and make a row. By-the-way,” inter- 





rupting himself, “ would you like to telegraph 
to your friends that you are all right? Iam 
going to do so myself.” 

“Telegraph to my friends!” she replied, 
stopping and looking full-at him, her large, 
dark, dewy eyes lighting up as a half-sad, 
half-scornful smile dimpled her cheek. “ It 
is not at all necessary; they will not distress 
themselves,” 

She bent her head as Wilton held the 
door for her to pass through. Closing it after 
her, he returned to his seat by the fire, won- 
dering at himself; for, though far too mahly 
a man to adopt a tone of selfish indifference 
toward others, though he would have shown 
kindly consideration to a plain or an elderly 
woman in such circumstances, he was con- 
scious of an extraordinary degree of interest 
and admiration for his quiet, undemonstrative 
fellow-traveler. She was so gentle, yet so in- 
different ; so simple and so self-possessed ; 
evidently grateful to him for his attentions, 
and yet utterly regardless of him as a “ good- 
looking fellow,” or as any thing save a civil 
traveling-companion. There was something 
marvelously attractive in the almost infantine 
sweetness of her mouth and delicate chin, 
and the contrast of her earnest, expressive 
eyes. 

“Who can she be?” asked Wilton of 
himself; ‘‘ though quite unconventional, there 
is a high tone about her, poor little thing! 
It is as well she fell in with such a steady 
fellow as myself. I must see her safe to the 
end of her journey, and find out all about 
her before we part.” 

His reflections were interrupted by an in- 
flux of some of the passengers, who now be- 
gan to collect, having impeded the efforts of 
the railway officials as much as possible by 
their attempts to afford assistance; they 
were all exceedingly talkative and hungry, 
not to say hilarious, from the reaction of 
their escape. The refreshments which had 
been sent for had now arrived, and the little 
station looked quite crowded. In the midst 
of the buzz of voices, while all except Wilton 
were gathered roundrthe;table discussing the 
viands placed thereon, be observed the door 
of the ladies’ room open-gently and his pro- 


tégée appear, his cloak over one shoulder, and @-- @ 


trailing behind. Wilton immediately went 
toward her. 

“T cannot sleep,” she said; “I dozed a 
little just at first, but now I am quite awake 
and restless.” 

“That’s bad,” returned Wilton. 
you come in here and sit by the fire?” 

“Oh, no!” shrinking back, “not among 
all those people.” 

“Well, it would not be very pleasant; 
but shall you not be very cold ?” 

“Not if you will still allow me to have 
your cloak.” 

“Certainly ; and I hope we shall not be 
kept much longer. Could we not get you a 
fire here?” and he walked in unceremoni- 
ously. 

“TI do not think even you could manage 
that,” she returned, with a quiet smile, as 
she placed herself at a table under the gas- 
light, and opened a large note-book, as if 
about to make some entries. 

“Not a strong-minded female taking 


“ Will 
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notes, I hope,”’ thought Wilton. “She is 
far too pretty for that.” 

“No,” said he, aloud, as he observed 
there was no fireplace. ‘“ With all the will 
imaginable, I cannot manage a fire; but can 
I do nothing more? I must insist on your 
taking some wine or tea. They are all de- 
vouring out there; and I have had some very 
tolerable brandy-and-water myself,” and Wil- 
ton beckoned a waiter to bring some refresh- 
ment. 

“TI tell you what you could do for me,” 
said the young lady, suddenly looking up 
more brightly than she had yet done; 
“make the station-master come in here and 
talk—ask him questions. Oh, you know 
what I mean!” she went on, with a sort of 
graceful petulance as Wilton looked at her 
in no small surprise, “ any thing to make him 
talk. There, I think I hear him in the next 
room; please to watch for him and bring 
him here. I will begin, you can follow me; 
when I say ‘thank you,’ send him away— 
there, please to catch him.” 

Wilton, greatly wondering that the first 
signs of animation in his interesting compan- 
ion should be aroused by so rugged and com- 
monplace a subject, hastened to obey, and 
soon returned with the functionary. 

“Oh!” said the lady, bending her head 
with such a proud yet gracious air that the 
man involuntarily removed his hat. “ Pray 
tell me, is there really no serious injury? I 
should be more satisfied were I assured by you.” 

“Well, mum, I am happy to say there is 
no one much hurt to speak of,” etc., etc. 

“Is it long since you have had an acci- 
dent before?” asked Wilton, not very well 
knowing how to proceed in compliance with 
a little private imperative nod from the fair 
inquisitor. 

The question was opportune, for it 
launched the station- master upon quite a 
flood of memories into which he rushed and 
talked for good ten minutes without inter- 
mission. How long he would have continued 
it is impossible to say, but one of the porters 
came to call him, as there was a telegraph 
from ——. 

Wilton followed, to, hear the news, and re- 
turned, after a short absence, with the in- 
telligence that the expected train would not 
arrive for another hour. 

“That is long,” replied the young lady, 
searce lifting her head; then, as Wilton, a 
little mortified by her tone, turned to leave 
the room, she exclaimed, still looking down, 
“Stay one moment, if not inconvenient.” 

“ Certainly,” and Wilton stood still for 
another minute or two. 

“There,” she said, holding out the book, 
“ig that like him?” 

Wilton took it and uttered an exclamation 
of surprise. On the page before him was a 
bold, rapid, admirable sketch of the station- 
master ; all the characteristic lines and puck- 
ers were there, but slightly idealized. 

“ This is first rate! You are quite an ar- 
tist.” 

“T wish I was! 
more. What a capital face it is—so rugged, 
so humorous—yet so English; not the least 
bit picturesque. I shall work this into some- 
thing some day.” 


Let me touch it a little | 





“Then I am right in supposing you an 
artist? May I look again?” said Wilton, 
sitting down beside her. 

“Oh, yes; you may look at my scrateh- 
ings. This is my note-book. I like to draw 
every thing—but, you see, most imperfect- 
»” 

“T do not, indeed. I know very little of 
art, though I can sketch roughly — merely 
professional work—but you seem to me to 
have both genius and skill.” 

“ Some taste, scarce any skill.” 

There was something quite genuine in her 
tone—not the least tinge of mock-modesty— 
as she turned over the pages, and touched 
them here and there, while her manner was 
singularly devoid of coquetry. Wilton might 
have been her grandfather for all of embar- 
rassment or excitement his attentions caused. 

“And you can draw; perhaps you know 
these trees; they are not far from Monks- 
cleugh.” 

She showed him a group of beeches most 
delicately yet clearly drawn. 

“T do not know the neighborhood. I am 
going there for the first time. May I ask if 
you reside there ?” 

“Yes, at present. Oh, you will find a 
great deal to sketch all about—especially by 
the river—and there is beauty, too, in the 
gray skies and rich brown moors; but how 
unlike the beauty of the sunny south !” 

“Tt is not necessary to ask which you 
like ; your voice tells that,” said Wilton. 

“ And are you not fond of drawing ?” she 
resumed, as if the subject had an irresistible 
attraction, 

“You would not look at such school-boy 
productions as mine,” returned Wilton, smil- 
ing. “As I said before, they are mere rough 
professional drawings.” 

“Professional! What is your profes- 
sion ?.”” 

This rather leading question was put with 
the most straightforward simplicity. 

“T am a soldier.” 

“‘ A soldier !”"—looking very earnestly at 
him—* what a pity!” 

“Why?” asked Wilton, surprised, and a 
little nettled. “‘ Soldiers are necessary evils.” 

“ But what evHs! what symbols of deep- 
er evils than themselves! I do not mean to 
say,” interrupting herself with a sudden con- 
sciousness that her words were rude, while a 
delicate tinge of color came and went in her 
cheek, “that you are bad or wicked ; but it 
is so sad to think that such things, or people 
rather, should be necessary still.” 

“No doubt it would be better for the 
world to be in an Arcadian or paradisaical 
condition ; but, as it is, I am afraid it will be 
a long time before we can dispense with fight- 
ing or fighting-men. However, you are right 
—war is a horrible thing, and I hope we 
shall have no more for a long time.” 

“ Alas ! how dare we hope that, so long as 
it is in the power of three or four men to 
plunge three or four nations into such hor- 
rors?” 

“ Ah, I see I have encountered a danger- 
ous democrat,” said Wilton, laughing ; and, 
vaguely pleased to see her drawn out of her 
cool composure, he watched the varying col- 
or in her cheek while she was turning over 





the leaves of her sketch-book, seeming to 
seek for something. “ Pardon me,” said 
Wilton, after waiting for a reply, and deter. 
mined to make her speak again, “‘ but I im. 
agine you are not English.” 

“T searcely know—yes, I believe I am.” 
She spoke in her former quiet tone again. 

“Tn England all young ladies are consery- 
ative, at Jeast all I have ever known,” con. 
tinued Wilton. 

“Conservative !—I have read that word 
often in the journals. Is it legitimacy, Church 
and state, and all that?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Well, the young ladies I know—and 
they are but few—are very charming, very 
accomplished ; but they know nothing, abso. 
lutely nothing. Is it not strange?” 

There was not the slightest approach to 
cynicism in her tone, but she looked at Wil. 
ton as if fully expecting him to share her 
wonder. 

“Ts this the character of the young ladies 
of the unknown land into which I am about 
to plunge? I fancied Scotchwomen were 
educated within an inch of their lives.” 

“TIT know English girls best. Some are 
very learned; have been taught quantities; 
they can tell the very year when printing was 
tried, and when Queen Elizabeth first wore 
silk stockings, and when every great pope 
was born ; and they read French and German; 
and oh, I cannot tell all they can do and say, 
And yet—yet, they know nothing—they care 
for nothing—they lead such strange lives.” 

“T suppose the lives of all girls are much 
alike,” observed Wilton, more and more curi- 
ous to find out some leading acts concerning 
his rather original companion. “ But, as we 
are both bound for the same place, perhaps I 
may have some opportunity of communicating 
my observations on the intellectual status of 
the Monkscleugh young ladies ? ” 

“There is very little probability of such 
an event,” said she, with an amused smile. 

“Then you do not reside at Monks- 
cleugh ?” 

“Within three miles of it.” 

“T am going down to a shooting-lodge 
called Glenraven,” hoping she would respond 
by naming her own abode. 

“Indeed! I know it; there are some 
lovely bits about there.” 

“ We shall be neighbors, then ?” 

“Yes, in a certain sense. Here,” she con- 
tinued, turning over a fresh page of her book, 
“this is the outline of a very lovely brae and 
burn close to your abode.” 

It was only a bit of broken bank; a stream, 
dotted with stones, lay below, with some 
mountain ash-trees spreading their feathery 
foliage against the sky; but there were won- 
derful grace and beauty in the sketch. “‘ This 
gives you a very faint idea of the reality,” 
she resumed, in a low, soft tone, as if inward- 
ly contemplating it. “The water is clear 
brown; it foams and chafes round these 
large black stones, and all sorts of delicious 
mosses and leaves lurk below the edge; and 
then ferns wave about the rocks on the brae, 
and there are gleams of purple heather and 
tufts of green, green grass, and behind bere a 
great, wild, free hill-side. Oh, it is so quiet 
and dreamy there—delicious |” 
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“And this delightful brae is near the 
lodge ?” said Wilton, when she paused, after 
listening an instant in hopes she would speak 
on, there was such caressing sweetness in 
her voice.” 

“No, not very near; almost a mile away, 
I think.” She evidently knew the place well. 

“I hope you will continue to transfer the 
beauties of Glenraven after I become a dwell- 
er there.” 

“Qh, yes; whenever I have time; to 
draw is my greatest pleasure.” 

With all her frankness, he was not an iach 
nearer the discovery of her actual abode. 

“‘T suppose you do not live far from the 
scene of your sketch ?” 

“Not far: Brosedale is quite a mile and 
a half on this side,” touching the page with 
her pencil; ‘“‘and the pathway to Monks- 
cleugh goes over the Brae.” 

“Indeed! I imagine I have heard the 
name of Brosedale before.” 

“ Very likely ; it is, I believe, the largest 
gentleman’s seat in the neighborhood.” 

“Yes, yes; I remember now: it belongs 
to Sir Peter Fergusson.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“She cannot be his daughter,” thought 
Wilton ; “I suppose she must be the govern- 
ess.—I understand he is quite the grand sei- 
gneur of Monkscleugh,” he said aloud. 

“ Well, I suppose so. He is a good little 
man—at least, whenever I see him he is very 
kind.” After some further, but intermittent 
conversation, there was a sort of movement 
in the next room, and Wilton’s companion 
begged him to go and see what was the matter. 

The matter was the arrival of the prom- 
ised engine and train ; so Wilton’s conversa- 
tion and inquiries were put an end to for the 
present. 

To his infinite disgust, when they resumed 
their places, a fat elderly man, a commercial 
traveler from Glasgow, intruded upon their 
téte-d-téte, and absorbed all the talk to him- 
self. He was great in railway experiences, 
uccidents included, and addressed a steady, 
unceasing flow of talk to Wilton, who burned 
to eject him summarily from the window. 

The young lady had sunk to sleep at last, 
carefully wrapped in Wilton’s cloak, and the 
bagman, having exhausted either his powers 
or his subject, composed himself to slumber. 
But Wilton could not rest for a long time, 
and he seemed hardly to have lost conscious- 
ness before they stopped at Carlisle. Here 
the commercial traveler alighted, and Wil- 
ton’s puzzling companion woke up. 

“We shall be at Monkscleugh in three- 
quarters of an hour,” said Wilton; “can I 
be of any further use to you if your friends 
are not there to meet you, as may be the 
case?” 

“There will be no friends to meet me,” 
she replied; “but I need trouble you no 
more: I go to the house of one of the Brose- 
dale employés, who will send me on.” 

“ After a hair-breadth ‘scape, such as 
ours,” said Wilton, amused at his own un- 
wonted bashfulness and difficulty in putting 
the question, ‘“‘ may I ask the name of my 
comrade in danger?” 

“My name ?” with some surprise. 
Ella—Ella Rivers.” 


“ Oh, 





“ And mine; do you not care to inquire?” 
said Wilton, bending forward to look into ber 
eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, slowly, with a slight 
sigh ; “ what is your name?” 

“ Wilton.” 

“Have you no other?—there is always 
more character in a Christian name.” 

“‘ Mine is Ralph.” 

“* Ralph—Ralph—I do not seem to under- 
stand it. Are you noble?” 

“No; simply Colonel Wilton.” 

“Ah! a colonel is higher than a captain, 
and lower than a general ?” 

“ Just so.” 

She relapsed into silence, scarcely respond- 
ing to Wilton’s endeavors to make her talk 
and turn her eyes upon him. He was sur- 
prised to find himself counting the minutes 
that remained before he should be compelled 
to lose sight of his curiously fascinating 
companion. The parting moment came all 
too quickly, and Wilton was obliged to say 
“ Good-by.” 

“IT hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
you again,” he said, politely. 

“There is nothing so unlikely,” she re- 
turned, with a slight blush ; “ but,” holding 
out her hand, “ your kindness will always be 
a pleasant recollection.” 

She bowed, and turned away so decidedly 
that Wilton felt he must not follow. 





THE PERSONAL CHARACTER 
OF GENERAL LEE. 


HE private letters of General Lee, ap- 

pearing for the first time in the recently- 
published ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences, Anec- 
dotes, and Letters, of General Robert E. 
Lee,” by the Rev. Dr. Jones, throw a flood 
of light upon the character of the Confed- 
erate commander, and must elevate him in 
the affection and esteem even of readers hav- 
ing no sympathy with the cause in which he 
fought. The world has very nearly, if not 
quite, made up its mind in regard to Lee’s 
military abilities. He was ranked during the 
war, and soon afterward, with the second or- 
der of generals, Marlborough and Turenne ; 
but the general estimate of his capacity as a 
leader of armies is probably, at present, much 
higher. “Military critics, competent to judge 
of such questions, seem disposed to rank him 
with the three or four most eminent generals 
of history, and it appears to be the popular 
opinion that, as a soldier, his rank is higher 
than that of Washington. There seems to be 
no good ground to dissent from this popular 
estimate. The Confederate commander car- 
ried on a larger conflict, for a long time suc- 
cessfully, against abler adversaries, and under 
conditions demanding a much more thorough 
training in the now advanced science of arms. 
He led greater armies, and had certainly as 
much to contend with as Washington in 
the direction of the civil authorities. The 
firmness which he displayed under reverses 
was at least equal, and no campaign of the 
Rovolutionary struggle exacted military ca- 
pacities quite as great as those required by 
the campaigns of 1863, terminating in the 





battles of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. 

No comparison is here meant to be instituted 

between Washington and Lee outside of the 

domain of military affairs. Washington was 

no doubt the greater in those faculties which 

constitute the eminent ruler. A certaim 
sternness of temperament—it may be said a 

certain irascibility on occasion—of which we 

nowhere find the least evidence in Lee’s ca- 

reer, better fitted him for the exercise of po-- 
litical authority and the conduct of civil af- 
fairs. As a soldier, however, Lee will prob-- 
ably eventually rank, if he does not rank now, 
as the greater of the two. A comparisoii 
with the dii majores of war—of whom Napo- 
leon may be taken as the representative— 
will probably be regarded by the general read- 

er as more hazardous. And yet, it is difficult 
to believe that Napoleon would have been able 
to effect more than Lee effected with the means 
at his command, or could have conducted cam- 
paigns as great as those fought out in Virginia, 
under circumstances as adverse, to a more suc- 
cessful issue. The student of the art of war 
must perforce give close attention to these 
campaigns, especially to the brief and most 
striking series of movements culminating in 
the battle of Chancellorsville. These move- 
ments of General Lee may be said to present 
a comprehensive exposition of the whole sci- 
ence of arms, and to exhibit an example of 

all the great theories of the military art 
“clothed in act.” But it is not the object 

of this brief paper to discuss General Lee’s 

rank as a soldier, or review his campaigns. 

The military phase of his character, and bis 

genius as a commander of armies, must be 

left to abler critics. What the writer pro- 

poses is, to assemble some personal traits of 

General Lee as a man, and to draw a brief 

likeness of him based upon observation and 

recollections, and also upon the private rec- 

ords and familiar correspondence presented 

now for the first time in the excellent book 

referred to above. Dr. Jones has had in- 
trusted to him by General Lee’s family a 

number of the great soldier’s most private 

and confidential letters ; and these interest- 

ing pages, penned in brief moments of leisure 

in his tent, and generally on the eve of great 

military movements, present him in a new 

and very touching light as/a man of exquisite 

sweetness and playfulness of disposition and 

a certain childlike simplicity and goodness 

of heart, forming a striking contrast to the 

passions aroused by the tragic struggle in 

which he was engaged. 

Any thing aiming to be a truthful picture 
of General Lee must present him under his 
different plases at different periods of the 
war. His personal appearance, and appar- 
ently his character, underwent a consider- 
able change during the long struggle. When 
I had the pleasure of seeing him for the first 
time, in the spring of 1861, soon after the 
resignation of his commission in the United 
States Army, and his arrival in Richmond to 
take command of the Virginia forces, he was 
in the ripe vigor of middle age, and his man- 
ner had in it a perceptible infusion of the un- 
bending and formal air of the professional 
militaire. It was neither stiff nor cold—his 
innate simplicity and courtesy were too great 
for that; but it was formal and reserved. 
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The face was not that of the popular pictures. 
He was close shaven, with the exception of a 
heavy, dark mustache covering the whole 
upper lip; and his figure was more rounded 
in outline and fuller than in the latter months 
of the war, when his proportions became some- 
what gaunt and angular. He had the same 
erectness of carriage, but less suavity than 
afterward. This resulted, no doubt, from the 
mental trouble under which he is said to have 
labored at that time. He is known now to 
have felt very painful emotion at abandoning, 
through stress of circumstances, the old flag 
to which he was deeply attached, and at see- 
ing the South about to embark in a struggle 
which his military foresight told him would 
be long and bloody. These circumstances, 
no doubt, combined to make him melancholy 
and reserved, traits which I particularly no- 
ticed. He had sent for me to express his 
wishes in reference to a matter connected 
with the resignation of an officer of the Unit- 
ed States Army, and his observations on the 
business were brief and to the point. His 
voice was ceremonious and extremely grave ; 
no superfluous words were employed; and, 
having stated what he desired, he terminated 
the interview by a courteous but formal in- 
clination of the head, which intimated plainly 
that his time was valuable. 

If, in this reference to an interview of no 
importance whatever in itself, I have been 
able to convey an idea of the general’s per- 
sonal bearing at that time, the reader will un- 
derstand how great the contrast was between 
the personnel of the soldier in 1861 and in 
1864-65. During this latter period he wore 
a thick, gray beard, which covered nearly his 
entire cheeks, and resembled an old man. 
He was still erect and vigorous, but his frame 
had grown harder and less youthful in out- 
line. The formal bearing had entirely disap- 
peared, and given place to a grave sweetness of 
manner not unlike that which a father adopts 
toward his children. His mood seemed al- 
most invariably sweet and patient. He was 
easily approached, was very kind and cour- 
teous, especially to the private soldiers, and 
produced upon you the impression of a sym- 
pathizing friend. This resulted, no doubt, 
from the peculiar position which he occupied 
as the war went on. It was impossible for 
him not to feel that he had thoroughly won 
the affection of the Southern people, and that 
they regarded him as their great bulwark, al- 
most as their father. It was, indeed, with 
the air of a father looking upon his children 
that he regarded his “old soldiers,” asso- 
ciated now with his own life in so many 
scenes of triumph and defeat, and joy and 
suffering. 

The alteration here indicated in General 
Lee’s appearance and demeanor may be said 
to have taken place as early as the winter of 
1862, when the campaigns of the Chicka- 
hominy, the second Manassas, and Sharps- 
burg, had put him in thorough rapport with 
the troops. His grave patience and invaria- 
ble amenity of manner were greatest in the 
last months of 1864 and the spring of 1865, 
but his personnel had already assumed its sec- 
ond phase at this time. Those who were 
thrown in contact with him personally during 
this the middle period of the war find it diffi- 








cult to convey a full idea of the remarkable 
calmness of his bearing under all circum- 
stances. This calmness seemed scarcely, un- 
der any contingencies, to undergo the least 
alteration, and was as perfect in his ours of 
defeat and disappointment as when his move- 
ments were fully successful. Having ob- 
served him with interest and attention during 
some of the most trying scenes of the war, I 
was particularly impressed by this trait, and 


it persistently recurs to memory, as one of | 


the most striking of his individuality. Two 
or three times during the war—notably in 
Spottsylvania on the 12th of May, and at Pe- 
tersburg on the 2d of April—the blood of the 
soldier was momentarily aroused in him, but 
the unaccustomed heat soon subsided. On 
the former occasion he was anxious to lead 
the troops advancing to regain possession of 
the works carried by the Federal forces, and 
took his position in front of them for that 
purpose—a purpose which he only relin- 
quished when the men shouted, “ Lee to the 
rear!” and refused to advance until he gave 
up his design. At Petersburg he gave way 
for an instant to anger. The Federal forces 
had broken his line of works, driven him with 
his staff from his headquarters, and, opening 
on the group of officers with artillery, as they 
retired, exploded a shell in their midst, and 
nearly on the general’s back. This seemed 
to exasperate him for an instant, and he 
turned his face over his right shoulder, his 
cheeks flushed, and his eyes unmistakably 
flashing with the sudden wrath of the soldier 
forced to retreat before an enemy. These 
exhibitions of emotion were, however, only 
occasional. The habit of preserving his 
calmness and equanimity under all circum- 
stances of trial seemed to have been culti- 
vated by General Lee to the highest perfec- 
tion, and his equability was rarely overcome. 

The occasion when he did give way to a 
sort of despair—and I believe the only occa- 
sion, with the exception perhaps of the hours 
immediately preceding the surrender at Ap- 
pomattox—was at Amelia Court-House on the 
retreat from Petersburg. He had expected 
to find rations for the army at this point, and 
none were there awaiting him. The circum- 
stance décided the whole contest, as it was 
impossible to carry out his plans in the ab- 
sence of food for the troops; and his face 
expressed the deepest disappointment, almost 
despair. It grew pale and haggard, and he 
sat his horse, silent and motionless, as if tem- 
porarily paralyzed by so great a calamity. 
His resolution, nevertheless, soon rallied, and 
it does not seem that, during the remainder 
of the retreat toward Lynchburg, he gave 
way until the very last moment to any feeling 
of depression. His bearing certainly indi- 
eated no such sentiment, and two speeches 
were uttered by him as late as the 7th and 
9th, just preceding the surrender, which seem 
to indicate that he had by no means lost heart 
of hope. To his son, commanding the cavalry, 
he said, “Keep your men together, general. 
I will get you out of this.” And, when Gen- 
eral Pendleton informed him that his corps- 
commanders were unanimously of opinion 
that he ought to surrender, to prevent the 
further loss of blood, now useless, he ex- 


claimed, “Surrender! I have too many good | Americans. 








fighting-men for that.” These words were 
uttered, I am informed by General Pendleton, 
who gave me the incident, with great excite. 
ment and apparent surprise at the suggestion 
of a surrender. 

These detached incidents may seem to 
trench on the subject of General Lee’s traits 
as a soldier, but are meant only as indications 
of his personal character, which was marked 
by conspicyous resolution and an inability, 
if I may so say, to give way, under any cir- 
cumstances, to despair. Physiologists will 
probably attribute this trait, in some meas. 
ure at least, to his superb physique, which 
successfully resisted any strain upon his ner- 
vous system. The inquiry is rather curious 
than important. The physical organization 
and condition of men no doubt have a cer. 


: tain effect upon the manner in which they 


sustain the effect of strong emotion ; they may 
falter sometimes, when under other circum. 
stances they would remain firm, as is related 
of no less resolute a soldier than Murat, 
who is said to have visibly shrunk from lead- 
ing a cavalry-charge on a morning when he 
had slept badly and had not breakfasted. 
But Lee’s resolution and sanguine tempera- 
ment seem to have been the real origin of his 
firmness and “heart of hope” in the darkest 
hours. No man ever seemed less disposed to 
despair than he. He was observed to smile 
and even jest at certain times during the war, 
when affairs were in a critical condition, and 
the bravest might have been pardoned a lit- 
tle anxiety. An instance of this was pre- 
sented just before the battle of Chancellors- 
ville, when General Hooker was crossing the 
Rappahannock in his front with a force great- 
ly outnumbering his, and a young officer 
hastened into his tent to announce the Fed- 
eral advance. ‘ Well, I heard firing,” he 
said, “and was beginning to think it was 
time some of you lazy young fellows were com- 
ing to tell me whut it is all about.” 

This unruffled calmness and simple way 
of looking at every thing probably impressed 
people as forcibly as any other trait in Gen- 
eral Lee. It seemed almost impossible to ex- 
cite him, and he does not appear to have 
yielded, except in a very few instances, to 
impulse— the few occasions noticed above 
are almost all. His reports are a striking 
proof of this calmness of temperament. They 
contain not one harsh sentence, and are en- 
tirely free from stilted rhetoric. Success and 
failure are recorded with the same equable 
pulse; and no one, during the whole war, 
heard him speak in terms of insult or hatred 
of the enemies opposed to him. He uniform- 
ly referred to his adversaries as “ those peo- 
ple,” and said he wished them no evil—all 
that he desired was that they should go home 
and let the South alone. 

These characteristics of General Lee are 
equally plain in the record presented of him 
in the days of peace sueceeding the struggle. 
He seemed to have an earnest and sincere de- 
sire to forget the past, and do all in his pow- 
er to salve over the old wounds, as when he 
remonstrated with a lady who was expressing 
herself with great bitterness against the Fed- 
eral Government, and urged her to impress 
upon her sons the fact that we were all now 
An instance equally striking 
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was his kind reception of a wandering sol- 
dier of the United States Army, whom he 
conversed with in the most friendly manner, 
aided with money, and referred to as “ one 
of our old soldiers.” In these generous and 
noble sentiments there was no affectation, 
and he seems to have carried out in good 
faith the sublime precept that we ought to 
love our enemies, except that he appears to 
have ceased to regard the North as the ene- 
my of the South after the war. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more than 


briefly recall to the reader’s memory these | 
' tones and expression of face at such mo- 
| ments, 


larger and more striking traits of General 
Lee’s moral organization, as they have been 
dwelt upon by every writer and speaker mak- 
ing him their subject, and are probably well 
known to the world. All know how great 
and magnanimous the man was, and how 
completely a certain simple grandeur and ele- 
vation of sentiment were woven into the text- 
ure of his moral organization. Other lesser 
traits are not so generally known, and a no- 
tice of some of these is necessary to com- 
plete the portrait ; for it is rather a likeness, 
with every little peculiarity that the curious 
student of human nature asks for in the case 
of any distinguished man. It is not sufficient 
to say that he was brave, and true, and mag- 
nanimous, and simple—these traits make, it 
is true, the main outline, but others are need- 
ed to fill up the picture, and redeem it from 
the criticism of being a mere rhetorical eu- 
logy, which is always more or less unsatisfac- 
tory to the world at large, however grateful 
to the feelings of the friends and family of 
the subject. General Lee, to repeat, is well 
known to have been a very grand specimen 
of a man, but he was also a thoroughly genu- 
ine individual specimen of his race, with many 
peculiarities which were not known to stran- 
gers, and, in fact, rarely, if ever, exhibited 
by him in general society. One of these 
traits was a marked tendency to take a hu- 
morous view of things, and indulge a certain 
playfulness, apparently inconsistent with the 
serious and solid mould of his organiza- 
tion. Even during the war, when he bore 
upon his broad shoulders the heavy weight 
of the public care, and was fully conscious 
of the enormous responsibilities incident to 
his post of commander-in-chief, he fre- 
quently relaxed, and gave way to positive 
mirth. The bow, unbent for an instant, flew 
back in the opposite direction, and he exhib- 
ited a marked appreciation of the ludicrous, 
and a love for the humorous side of things. 
It is said—I do not know with what truth— 
that even in that hour of utter depression, 
amounting nearly to despair, when he found 
no rations awaiting him at Amelia Court- 
House, he gave way to this latter sentiment. 
A distinguished Confederate general made 
his appearance before him, wrapped in an old 
tattered blanket, covered with mud, his face 
streaked with earth-slums, like that of an 
Indian painted for battle—and at this spec- 
tacle General Lee is said to have burst 
into sudden laughter. He seemed to enjoy 
the society of Stuart, especially on account 
of the high animal spirits of that jovial 
cavalier, whose tendency to mirth was as 
great as his unfaltering courage and élan in 
the field, and evidently derived great pleas- 








ure from the songs and performance of Stu- 
art’s banjo-player, Sweeney, who was more 
than once taken to army headquarters to rat- 
tle away on his instrument, and sing “ The 
Old Gray Horse,” or some other comic ditty 
of the camp. This appreciation of the hu- 
morous was genuine and spontaneous, and he 
seemed to have a taste for every species—for 
the broad and comic as for the quiet. His 
own humor was almost always quiet, playful, 
and rather suggested than fully conveyed the 
inner spirit of mirth moving him. The ad- 
jective playful, indeed, perfectly describes his 


This playfulness of disposition is 
particularly exhibited in the private letters 
to his daughter and daughter-in-law, which 
will be found in Dr. Jones’s “ Personal Remi- 
niscences.” It is impossible to imagine any 
thing more agreeable than the tone of these 
letters. 
naturalness and tenderness, which must en- 
dear the writer to thousands who have hith- 
erto regarded him only with respect and ad- 
miration; and the world cannot feel suffi- 
ciently obliged to the editor who has been 
instrumental in presenting them with such 
precious materials, for a full comprehension 
of the treasures of sweetness lying under 
the grave exterior of this great soldier. It 
will add to the pleasure derived from a peru- 
sal of these familiar family letters, if the 
reader will notice the dates. They were al- 
most always written just before or after bat- 
tles or important military movements. The 
mind of the writer, overtaxed, apparently, by 
grave labors and care, sought for relaxation 
in these pages, full of tender and familiar 
phrases, addressed to those who seem never 
to have been out of his thoughts. There is 
no “public intelligence” in the notes, and 
the writer rarely alludes to military affairs, 


preserving always, when he does so, a wise | 


reticence. The father, not the general, speaks 
in them; and the style and terms of phrase 
everywhere indicate the sweet and tender 
emotion of the heart of the writer as he is 
penning them in his tent, smiling, and forget- 
ting as he writes, apparently, the very exist- 
ence of any war, or harsh passions, or weary- 
ing cares. “ You are sixteen? That is charm- 
ing!” he writes to his daughter on her birth- 
day; and these playful turns of expression 
are seen throughout the whole correspond- 
ence. Often the letters glow with unmistak- 
able tenderness, and it is impossible not to 
see plainly that the heart of the writer is 
melted in his breast aa his thoughts pass 
from camp and coming battle to the dear 
home-circle, where those he loves are pursu- 
ing their familiar occupations around the 
family hearth-stone. Any extracts from these 
delightful letters would too much enlarge this 
brief article. Everybody desiring to obtain 
a full idea of the real character of General 
Lee, should read them carefully throughout. 
As mere epistolary compositions, they are 
most attractive, but as indications of the ex- 
quisite delicacy and sweetness of the great 
soldier’s inner being, they are far more inter- 
esting and valuable. 

One of the highly-agreeable traits of Gen- 
eral Lee’s character,and one better known 
to people generally, since he displayed it in 





They have about them an exquisite | 


| families to which he was allied. 








all that he said and did, was a certain natu- 
ralness and simplicity, which evidently sprung 
from aversion to all sham or pretension, and 
no doubt in a large degree from his pride. 
The combination of modest simplicity with a 
high degree of pride is not unusual; and 
General Lee was both proud and modest. Al- 
though he never, under any circumstances or 
on any occasion, made a disagreeable mani- 
festation of the sentiment, rarely any mani- 
festation at all, in fact, still he probably in- 
dulged a quiet pride in his lineage. The Lees 
were an ancient English family who had uni- 
formly been respectable, and very frequently 
highly distinguished—one of them achieving 
a peerage; another, General Henry Lee, of 
the Revolution, winning the first rank as a 
cavalry commander; and others filling high 
positions of responsibility and honor. In this 
honorable rank of his family, General Lee 
would seem to have felt great satisfaction; 
and he had much of the peculiar Virginia 
feeling of kinship and interest in the old 
I touch 
lightly upon this trait as one entering into 
the mould of his character, and shaping it in 
a measure. Without the least false pride or 
tendency to hauteur, even using that term in 
its mildest sense, he no doubt indulged an 
honest satisfaction in the ancient origin and 
frequent distinction of his race. So far, and 
no farther, I am convinced, extended his feel- 
ing; and this highly-honorable pride led to 
his simplicity, naturalness, and virtue, to em- 
ploy an old and excellent word very popular 
with former generations. His strong attach- 
ment to Virginia, and all connected with the 
rural life of the State, probably grew out of 
this love of family and hearth-stone. He never 
lost this affection in all the busy occupations 
of a laborious life, and those personally ac- 
quainted with him must recall his interest in 
all the homely details of Virginia country- 
life. He clung to these things as his chief 
enjoyment to the last, and had an especial 
love for horses and other farm-animals. Not 
long before his death he visited North Caro- 
lina and the White Sulphur Springs for his 
health, but said that the visits had not bene- 
fited him much—the crowd, and bustle, and 
ostentation of watering-places no doubt jarred 
upon him. What had “done him good,” he 
added, was “to go to the White House,” the 
country-residence of a member of his family, 
“and see the mules walking around and the 
corn growing.” This is the speech of a farm- 
er, a person having ingrained in him the 
tastes of the country-gentleman as opposed 
to those of the man of cities. And yet no 
one seemed ever better adapted to “ shine at 
courts” than General Lee. His manners 
were of supreme elegance under all their sim- 
plicity. He would probably have attracted 
attention, from his air of high-breeding and 
distinction, in a group of the first noblemen 
of Europe, and with this was mingled an un- 
conscious tone of command in the highest 
degree striking and imposing. 

His personal beauty greatly added to the 
impression which he produced on all who 
were thrown in contact with him. Asa 
young man he was regarded as the hand- 
somest officer in the United States Army, and 
his portrait, taken when he was about thirty, 
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fully justifies that reputation. Even as an 


old man, worn by the toils of command and | 


sorely altered by vigils and anxiety, his coun- 
tenance was remarkable for its beauty, and 


the elegant proportions of all the features. | 


His eyes were dark, and had a peculiar bright- 
ness and benignity. His forehead was broad 
and intellectual, not particularly lofty, but 
vigorously developed at the temples; the 


nose straight and well shaped, the mouth | 


smiling; and the erect manner in which he 


carried his head gave you the impression that | 


his height was above six feet. Nine out of 


ten of his soldiers would probably have in- ! 
| For a long time—in fact, nearly to the end 


sisted that such was the fact; but I was as- 
sured by an officer intimately associated with 
him that he was by measurement precisely 
five feet eleven inches. 
uniformly vigorous, and he walked firmly and 
deliberately, with the air of one enjoying per- 
fect physical health and strength. In the 


ruddy cheeks, the strong and well-knit frame, | 
and the whole bearing of the man, it was easy 
| lay at his heart; but the world at large were 


to divine an excellent constitution, one ca- 


pable of sustaining exhausting labor, expos- | 


ure, hardships, and every species of trial, 
month after month, and year after year, with- 
out any perceptible diminution of the vital 
energies. 


the active, open-air life he had led in the Unit- 
ed States Army, and to his remarkable indif- 
ference to luxurious living. The character of 
the food he ate seemed a matter of: indiffer- 
ence to him, and he rarely drank so much as 
a single glass of wine. Tobacco he never 
used in any form, and an amusing passage 


will be found in one of his private letters | 
where he remonstrates humorously with a 
; men, whether they have a living faith in it or 


member of his family against the bad habit 
of smoking, urging that the odor remained in 
the beard, and rendered the smoker person- 
ally offensive. The result of this wise ab- 
stinence from sensual indulgence of every de- 


scription was a soundness of constitution | 
which enabled him to “enjoy life” in the | 


fullest sense, and carried him easily and 
cheerfully through the ever-recurring and ac- 
cumulating labors of command. These la- 
bors were very great, but seem to have been 
borne by General Lee with perfect cheerful- 
ness ; and it is doubtful if they were not the 
source of a certain enjoyment to him. He 
had a remarkable capacity, either natural or 
acquired, for regular, deliberate, systematic 


work ; and to “scorn delights and live la- | 
borious days ”’ seemed the native bent of his | 
referred to, was unjust to General Lee. 


mental constitution. In this truly great or- 
ganization the performance of any duty was 
in itself a pleasure, as the neglect of it would 
have been painful. The habit of hard work 
accompanied him to Washington University, 
where he gave the closest attention to the re- 
ports of the standing of each one of three or 
four hundred students, and could at any mo- 
ment give the rank in his studies of any one 
of them. Of this period of his life, and his 
manner of dealing with the students, his ap- 
peals to their sense of propriety, and not to 
their fear of punishment, and his solemn pri- 
vate interviews with the delinquents, Dr. Jones 
gives an interesting account. To some per- 
sons this picture of the celebrated soldier in 
the character of a school-master may seem 


His movements were | 
| a genuine surprise to many of his warmest 


This vigorous strength of physique | 
was no doubt due in a very large measure to | 


so great a capacity. General Lee did not 
think so. He had a genuine longing to do all 


in his power to discipline and improve the | 


rising generation, morally and mentally, and 


had the good sense and good feeling to look | 
to their religious condition with « peculiarly 


ardent interest. 

It would be a serious omission, in any ac- 
count of General Lee’s personal character, to 
pass over his religious views. This phase of 
his character is dwelt upon with considerable 
fullness in the excellent volume to which ref- 
erence has been made so often in this paper. 


of the war—the depth and strength of the 
general’s religious sentiments were not gen- 
erally known, and would probably have proved 


admirers. His family and most intimate 
friends were aware of the profound impor- 


tance which he attached to this subject, and | 


how close his faith and hope, as a Christian, 


by no means so well informed of his senti- 
ments and convictions. 
his private feelings on any subject to be 


known, and his attendance on public wor- | 


ship, whenever he could do so, and uniform 
recognition of the sacred character of Chris- 
tianity, were probably regarded by many per- 
sons as not inconsistent with a merely con- 
ventional faith. There was but one opinion 
of his moral character: he was universally 
conceded to be a man of the purest virtue; 
but thoughtless people seemed to have at- 
tributed his sedulous outward attention to 
forms of religion to nothing more than that 
decent respect which characterizes gentle- 


not. He was compared sometimes with Gen- 
eral Jackson, whose piety was of the most 
salient character—and the general impres- 
sion, probably, was that Jackson was far the 
more devout of the two. This conclusion 
was not, indeed, unnatural. General Jackson 


directed the conversation to religious sub- | 


jects, and his personal feelings, whenever he 
thought that he had a sympathizing auditor— 


a proceeding which resulted, naturally, from | 
the inexpressible importance which he at- | 


tached to his religious faith and hopes of sal- 
vation. This General Lee did not do, and it 
was supposed by some persons to indicate an 
absence of strong feeling on the subject. 
But it is now known that this comparison 
between the two persons, in the particular 


difference between his religious sentiments 


and those of General Jackson was almost | 


entirely a difference in the mode of exhibit- 
ing them. 
served, and seems to have attached a very 
peculiar sanctity to his religious impressions, 
the result being silence in reference to them. 
It may be added that the communion to 
which he belonged—that of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church—is less prone, perhaps, to 
displays of feeling than other communions. 


Whatever may have been the reason, Gen- | 
eral Lee was more reserved on the subject | 


than his great lieutenant, and it was only on 
occasions when he was visited by chaplains, 
| or other ministers, that he spoke his mind 


| incongruous, and his sphere of labor beneath | 


He rarely permitted | 





The | 


General Lee was naturally re- | 


| unmoved when buffeted by the 


freely. On one such occasion, when he was in. 
formed that his visitors had prayed for hin, 
the tears came to his eyes, and he said, “] 
sincerely thank you for that, and I can only 
say that I am a poor sinner, trusting ip 
Christ alone, and that I need all the prayers 
you can offer for me.” 

In spite of this reticence, his faith in 
Christianity had been a controlling element 
of his character from his earliest years, 
Men of his organization are naturally pious, 
His father wrote of him when he was a boy, 
“Robert was always good,” and the influ. 
ences surrounding him in his youth were all 
favorable to the growth of pure sentiments, 
His mother was an excellent woman, and was 
careful to see that he regularly attended Sun. 
day-school in Alexandria, where young Wil. 
liam Meade, afterward the venerable Bishop 
of Virginia, taught him his catechism. The 
result of this good training was soon seen, 
When he went to West Point he indulged in 
none of the vices of the students there, and 
when a gray-haired man at Petersburg, in 
1864, still had in his possession the well- 
thumbed Testament which he had carried 
with him, and regularly read in all his marches 
on the frontier and through Mexico, It was 
only after the war, however, at Lexington, 
that his reserve seemed to melt, and that he 


| allowed his religious feelings to fully appear. 


The clergymen who conversed with him on 
the religious condition of the students are 
unanimous in representing his interest in the 
subject as profound. On one occasion, when 


; speaking to a clergyman, he gave way to 


emotion, and exclaimed, with tears in his 
eyes and both hands raised, “O doctor, if 
I could only know that all the young men in 
the college were guod Christians, I should 
have no more to desire!” At another time 
he said: “Our great want is a revival which 
shall bring all these young men to Christ, 
.... I shall be disappointed, sir, I shall 
fail in the leading object that brought me 


| here, unless the young men all become real 


Christians.” And, when a revival took place, 
he said, “ That is the best news I have heard 


| since I have been to Lexington.” 


A last trait of the personal character of 
General Lee is eyemplified in the cause lead 
ing to his final illness and death. He died 
directly of an attack of congestion of the 
lungs, resulting from a severe cold, but in 


| directly from mental distress at the sufferings 


of the Southern people. This statement is 
made on the authority of the able physicians 
who attended him. He is said to have re 
ceived letters constantly from his old follow- 
ers praying for assistance, and his inability 
to relieve them “ broke his heart.” .The re 
sult was a gradual undermining of his physi 
cal constitution, terminating in the sudden 
attack which ended his life; and surely this 


| picture of the aged soldier, dying of grief 


because he was powerless to remove the di 
tress of his poor people, possesses a pathet- 
ic interest. This great man, who had stood 
heaviest 
storms of war, and preserved an equal mind 
under every strain on the strong fibre of his 
resolution, died of distress, like a child or 
weak woman, at the piteous appeals of his 
old soldiers. J. Esten Cooxt 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A GOOD deal of the current opposition 
to the Senate bill providing for the 
resumption of specie payment in 1879 seems 
to us very captious. It is obvious that the 
Democrats hunger for the renown of accom- 
plishing this great desideratum, and hence 
are denouncing Mr. Sherman’s measure as 
much because they wish the Republicans to 
keep hands off as for any other motive. No 
doubt, however, many persons entertain sin- 
cere apprehensions of the working of the 
bill; but it would be a marvelous financial 
measure, indeed, that united everybody in 
its support. In fact, opinions are almost as 
various as individuals, A reporter who can- 
vassed the bank-presidents and leading bank- 
ers in New York in regard to Mr. Sherman’s 
plan, found a singular diversity of opinion as 
to its merits. It seems to us, all things con- 
sidered, as worthy of support. The time 
would seem to be unnecessarily distant, and 
there is danger that the clause providing for 
the substitution of silver for fractional cur- 
rency may temporarily deprive us of small 
change. Should silver remain at a premium, 
the coin will be sure to be withdrawn from 
circulation as rapidly as issued. We can but 
think it wiser to let the fractional currency 
follow the fortunes of the greenbacks, and be 
withdrawn only when resumption is accom- 
plished. 

The argument that the new bill is only an 
inflation scheme in disguise is not warranted 
by the facts. It would have been vastly un- 
wise for Congress to have withdrawn green- 
backs without removing restrictions from the 
bank issues; and the withdrawal of eighty 
thousand greenbacks for every hundred thou- 
sand of bank currency issued is not a substi- 
tution of one amount for the other so far as 
actual circulation is concerned. A neces- 
sary percentage of the new issue will be held 
by the banks; and while the amount with- 
drawn is an arbitrary circulation, the amount 
substituted can only find its way into general 
use through the machinery of the banks and 
in response to mercantile demands. There 
is always a fallacy in the statistics of bank- 
circulation unless they allow for that which 
is held by the issuers in their vaults. 

The Nation is pleased to say “ that noth- 
ing that is known with regard to the demands 
on the world’s available stock of gold war- 
rants the belief that a portion of it, sufficient 
for the purposes of redemption, could be ac- 
cumulated in this country for any length of 
time without causing a serious financial cri- 
sis, as long as the Government paper, which 
is to be offered for redemption, bears a dis- 
count of twelve to fourteen per cent.” Of 
course. But the well-grounded expectation 
is that, as the time for redemption draws 
hear, this discount will be gradually reduced, 
and at the time of redemption disappear. 








This was the case in the Bank-of-England re- 
sumption in 1823, the notes in anticipation 
of this event reaching par in 1821. It is 
scarcely practically possible for paper to be 
at a discount when redeemable in gold, un- 
less an apprehension exists that the redemp- 
tion cannot be maintained. 


In the January Aélantic, there is an article 
on “ Our Post-Office,” that gives a great many 
interesting statistics and facts bearing upon 
this branch of the public service. The ex- 
hibit, as a whole, is creditable to the nation. 
In current criticisms upon our post-office as 
compared with the English department, all 
the facts have not been known. The Ameri- 
can post-office is immensely overburdened 
with the transmission of newspapers, which 
are carried at a rate far below the cost of 
transportation. But it would be an error to 
suppose that the great excess of newspapers 
carried in the mails here indicates a larger 
newspaper - reading class. Comparisons be- 
tween America and England on this subject 
are continually made, without an understand- 
ing of the circumstances. Here many edi- 
tions reach subscribers solely through the 
mails; in England, the distribution of peri- 
odicals and papers is mainly by news-dealers. 
Our mail transmission was burdened, more- 
over, until the year just past, with an im- 
mense free exchange between the various 
journals. Hence the principal reason why 
our post-office returns have been so far below 
the expenses of transportation, is that the 
service has undertaken one branch of its 
duties on a too liberal scale. While letters 
are cheaper in England than here, newspa- 
pers with us are so far the other way as to 
bring the average postage in our favor. If 
the postage on newspapers were the same 
here as there, the post-office would be self- 
sustaining. In the rapid development of the 


country, we should, under this plan, soon be | 
enabled to bring letter-postage down to the | 


same charge of the English. Those who have 
clamored about cheap postage, have not 
known that, taken as a whole, our rates are 
the cheapest ; and it is a question whether it 
were not better for the public good to con- 
tinue the transmission of newspapers at a 
low rate, even at the cost of a higher rate 
for letters. But there are other statistics 
affecting the subject. The cost of transpor- 
tation is one-third less in Great Britain than 
here. For the distribution of a very nearly 
equivalent number of parcels (total letters 
and newspapers in Great Britain, 1,233,000- 
000; in the United States, 1,3'71,000,000) 
we have over thirty-three thousand post- 
offices (33,266), and Great Britain only 
twelve thousand five hundred. There are 
seven of the United Sta‘es in which the 
postal service compares favorably with Great 
Britain in financial results, and in the pro- 
portion of letters to population. As our 
population grows denser in the new States, 











the postal service will improve, and we may 
eventually hope to reach the desired end— 
minimum rates and a self-sustaining depart- 
ment. 


Tere can be no doubt that the glory of 
Broadway as a promenade and as an avenue 
of handsome retail shops has departed. It is 
already considered unfashionable for ladies 
to be seen below Tenth Street; it is only 
Stewart’s, at this location, that brings the 
fair ones below Union Square. The whole- 
sale houses are steadily creeping up-town, 
and have reached as far as the Metropolitan 
Hotel at Prince Street; but between this 
point and Stewart's is a long space that seems 
to be in a transition state. The great fre- 
quency of the ominous announcement “ to 
let” is generally attributed to the hard times ; 
but this only partially accounts for the reason 
why the empty places on Broadway grow more 
frequent. In Fourteenth Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue the traders make steady incursions upon 
the handsome brown-stone residences, which, 
even in the present business stagnation, fall 
one by one into their greedy hands. As 
the wholesale dealers possess themselves of 
Broadway, the appearance of the street im- 
proves, for large and imposing structures go 
up at the command of these magicians. The 
decline of the street as a shopping-ground is 
perhaps due to the transfer of fashionable 
promenading to Fifth Avenue, although it 
may be questioned whether this has been so 
much cause as result. Broadway property- 
owners have not been cautious enough in let- 
ting their premises. They have permitted 
rude and often disreputable places to intrude 
themselves ; they have allowed drinking-sa- 
loons and dance- houses to multiply; they 
have suffered a hundred varieties of unsight-» 
ly shops to open. And yet, perhaps all this 
is a legitimate result of changes in the locale 
of our population. Broadway once was al- 
most exclusively an avenue of connection be- 
tween the aristocratic classes “ above Bleeck- 
er” and down-town ; the ruder multitude had 
their outlet through Chatham Street and the 
Bowery. Now all sorts of people have their 
domiciles lying far up-town, and Broadway is 
the natural duct for the whole population, 
This fact has naturally rendered it distaste- 
ful as a promenade-ground for fashionable 
folk, and has given it over to the democratic 
uses of the multitude. Fifth Avenue, below 
Twenty-third Street, seems to be the promis- 
ing new retail ground ; and there are indica- 
tions that the shops here will be not only 
elegant, but have a very distinct and unique 
character. Let the property.holders unite 
and act under a system of rules which will 
serve to give the street a unity of splendor. 


A RECENT héavy fall of snow prostrated a 
great many of the telegraph -wires in our 
city. The snow was moist, and accumulated 
in such masses upon the wires that they 
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A similar 
Now, 


soon gave way under the burden. 
circumstance occurred last winter. 
without desiring to put anybody to unneces- 
sary inconvenience, we can but wish that 
every snow-storm would bring a similar dis- 
aster, until the telegraph companies are forced 
to a more rational and sightly method of 
carrying their wires through our streets. In 
no European city is the tottering and un- 





couth telegraph-pole seen in the streets ; no- | 
where but in America is a private company | 
permitted to encroach upon the public side- | 
walks, and at its pleasure to render avenues 
of business and pleasure distasteful to the 
eye. Our public are, for the most part, too 
indifferent to utter their protest against this | 
usurpation ; let us hope, then, that Nature 
will take up the matter in our behalf—that 
the snows of winter and the gales of sum- 
mer will rend the wires, and prostrate the 
poles, and make ceaseless warfare upon the 
enemy. 


WE find a paragraph in the papers about 
English criticisms upon the “ finery of Ameri- 
can women’s traveling-costumes,” American 
women and American gentlemen abroad are 
amenable enough to foreign censure without 
unjust inventions of this sort. It is the 
neatness and simplicity of our countrywom- 
en’s traveling-dresses that distinguish them 
from those of the British dames. We have 
seen English ladies in railway - carriages 
abroad dressed in fine silks and light-colored 
gloves. This perhaps was exceptional; but 
the traveling-dress in England varies very 
little in either sex from that employed in or- 
dinary occupations. And there is very good 





reason why it should be so. The first-class | 
compartments of English railway-carriages 
are clean and roomy. There is very little 

. dust, no crowding, and no nuisances of any 
kind ; hence a lady may ride for many hours 
with her dress scarcely more disturbed than 
when sitting quietly at her own home. While 
there are good reasons why women in Eng- 
land may travel with less regard to compact- 
ness and simplicity of costume than here, we 
can discover no cause why our countrywomen 
should rest under the accusation we have 
quoted. It arises wholly from prevalent no- 
tions that it is a matter of solemn duty with 
every foreigner to utter all the unfriendly 
criticisms and say all the depreciative things 
of American travelers that he can. 


GarrBaLpr, partly from his very faults 
and weaknesses, will always be an interesting 
figure in the history of these times. Rash 
in action and high-flown in language, a man 
whose life has been a strange jumble of 
Jiascos and sudden, brilliant triumphs, brave 
asa lion and unskilled as a savage, the red- 
bearded recluse of Caprera is and was a hero 
of romance almost out of place in a prosaic 
age. He is, just now, the subject of earnest 





discussion in two of the great legislatures of 


the world, in which he is regarded from two 
extremely opposite points of view. French 
deputies, remembering bitterly what a dance 
of death he led their troops in his wild opera- 
tions during the last war, declare that, if he 
had been a French general, the right thing to 
do would be to court-martial him. Italian 
deputies, unable to forget that to him alone 
Italy owes the double diadem of Naples and 
Sicily, propose, though they detest his poli- 
tics, and rejoice in his fondness for hermit 
and bucolic life, to give him a comfortable 
pension, whereby his declining years may be 
soothed by comfort and absence of pecuniary 
cares. In France, he is the hair-brained 
fanatic who thought the Prussians were to be 
frightened and whipped, like a herd of bulls, 
by a company of red-shirts. In Italy, heis the 
enfant terrible whom it will not do to neglect, 
and whom it is just as necessary to keep quiet- 
ly out of the way. The general is very likely 
to regard these opposite ways of treating him 
with equally serene indifference. From French 
monarchists and Catholics, he will regard 
blame as a morsel of praise. The Italian 
lire he may accept as a cheap payment for an 
ancient crown and a fertile and beautiful 
realm ; or he may reject them as a bribe to 
silence, and continue to glory in his want. 
The French certainly have little right to 
blame him, for they eagerly welcomed his 
services at a desperate juncture; and they 
knew well enough what he was when they 
gave him acommand. The Italians do him 
nothing more than bare justice in at least 
offering him the means of reposing comfort- 
ably on his laurels, and passing the serene 
evening of life under his own vine and fig- 
tree. 


In these days of societies for the promo- 
tion of every thing supposably good, and the 
prevention of every thing supposably bad, of 
resolution-passing and pledge-taking, it is 
difficult to guess what gregarious mortals 
will not undertake in kaleidoscopic combina- 
tions. What, for instance, is to be thought 
of a society for the prevention of mercenary 
marriages? We have heard of the maiden 
leagues out West, in which the fair members 
solemnly covenant to marry no young man 
who smokes and drinks; and of the retalia- 
tory conspiracy of Spartan youths who sol- 
emnly swear to pay court to no young lady 
who wears a panier, uses powder, or pencils 
her eyebrows. But a number of Austrian 
“eligible young gentlemen” have outmatched 
even these shrewd inventions. They have 
banded together with the definite purpose of 
marrying no young lady who is so unfortunate 
as to have a dowry, or tp be an heiress. They 
might properly call themselves the “ Com- 
pany of Glorious Cophetuas.” They will 
shun the gilded saloons of Vienna, be blind 
to the bejeweled beauty and dazzling blan- 
dishments of blue-blooded maidens; they 
will seek out dress-makers toiling to support 





aged parents, coryphées forced by poverty upon 
the stage, and guileless peasant-girls raising 
cabbages on the banks of the Danube. They 
will search out content in cottages, and love 
in the garrets. These are Spartans, indeed. 
Theirs will be a heroism of which history 
has no record, if they turn with faces of 
adamant from beauty and riches to bask in 
the sunshine of humble affections. They 
will be pursuing a truly democratic mission ; 
the problem will remain whether they will be 
leveling up orleveling down. There is some. 


thing charmingly Utopian and pleasantly ri- 
diculous in the idea; for it will require much 
credulity on the part of good society, espe- 
cially the female portion of it, to believe 
that, swear as they may, these generous 
Cophetuas will keep their oath. 


Oxrver Wenve.. Hotmes discusses, in the 
January Atlantic, the characteristics of the 
“ Americanized European,” in which he 
laughs at all the theories that have been 
advanced to account for our “ physiological 
changes, which have varied, according to the 
wooden quadruped on which the prancing 
theorist, commonly enough a cheap lecturer, 
was mounted :” 

“ There is the ‘ pie and pickle’ theory, the 
‘saleratus’ theory, and the ‘ hot-bread’ or 
‘ Johnny -cake’ theory, the ‘ food-bolting’ 
theory, the ‘corset’ theory, the ‘thin shoe’ 
theory, the ‘hot-air-furnace’ theory, the 
‘want of exercise’ theory, each of which has 
some pretext for asserting itself. Allowing all 
due weight to these alleged causes of degen- 
eration and invalidism, they do not seem to 
account for the generally-recognized fact that 
an American is different in physiognomical 
and physiological qualities, after a very few 
generations, from the European race that gave 
birth to his ancestors. He may eut beans in 
Beverly, or sweet-potatoes in Savannah ; he 
may dine on salt fish at Cape Ann, or opossum 
in Virginia; he may wade through the snow- 
banks half-way up Mount Washington, or 
sprawl under the orange-trees of Florida; he 
may rock in his dory off the sands of Swamp- 
scott, or float on his raft between the banks 
of the Mississippi ; do what he will, go where 
he will, live as he will, America puts her 
stamp upon him, and all over the personality 
of every mother’s son she claims as her genu- 
ing product one may read her EF pluribus 
wnum.”’ 

Our readers will probably recollect that, 
in discussing this matter several months ago, 
we pointed out the singular fact, here so 
graphically illustrated, that, through all the 
great climatic changes of our country, the 
American physical type, as we generally rec- 
ognize it, maintains a very uniform char- 
acter; but we also pointed out certain de- 
partures from this phenomenon, upon which 
we should be glad to have Dr. Holmes’s pen- 
etrating comments. The Canadian French, 
the Pennsylvania Dutch, as they are called, 
the Louisana creoles, and the Jews very 
generally, notably exhibit distinct physical 
peculiarities, long as they have resided on 
this continent ; so there must be some modi- 
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fication to the broad assertion that man, “ go 
where he will, do what he will, live as he | 
will,” cannot escape the “stamp America 
puts upon him.” 


Ir is evident enough that the papacy, de- 
prived of its temporal power, and finding that | 
even its once-dread “anathema marantha,” 
and major excomunication fall harmless upon 
the heads at which they are aimed, will re- 
furbish every spiritual weapon in its ancient 
armories with which to fight for renewed as- 
cendency. Pilgrimages and miracles have, 
of late, not been without their effects: to 
overawe by appealing to superstition, when 
it cannot subdue by penalty, has always been 
a puissant resort. So we hear now of an agi- 
tation to “ canonize” two strikingly oppo- 
site characters in Joan of Are and Louis 
XVI. of France. It is hoped thereby to win 
back the fast-waning spiritual allegiance of 
the French masses. Even so sensible and 
scholarly a man as Bishop Dupanloup is ea- 
gerly pursuing this strange object, thus ap- 
pearing singularly blind to the traits of the 
times in which he is yet so imposing a figure. 
It seems very odd that any intelligent man 
can believe that to call an enthusiastic peas- 
ant-girl, who lived four centuries ago, and a 
very fussy, lock-making prince, “ saint,” can 
create any thing of a force in the religious 
struggles of the day. Yet, desperate causes 
must adopt desperate means. It is worth even 
such an effort as this to keep France loyal; 
for France is really the last hope and strong- 
hold of the papacy, and it is probably true 
that the papacy, in order to survive at all, 
must take extreme ground. It will not do to 
concede an inch, or yield a point. Its only 
resources lie in its ancient pretensions. This, 
on the other hand, gives an advantage to its 
assailants in presenting a clear and definite 
issue. The French have a keen sense of the 
ludicrous; and to make a saint of Louis 
XVI. would be pretty sure to arouse it. 





Witerary, 


WO collections of poems, rather more 
noteworthy than the majority of similar 
books, have come to us within the past fort- 
night—Dr. Putnam’s collection of the devo- 
tional poetry of the Liberal Church in Ameri- 
ca,* and Mr. Emerson’s “ Parnassus.” + 
For the former we have little but praise— 
which, first of all, belongs to the conception 
of the book, as a thing long needed. Some 
of the truest gems of a devotional poetry, as 
beautiful as any in the language, have lain 
hid away in the corners of Unitarian papers ° 
and magazines—have not even appeared in 





*Singers and Songs of the Liberal Faith; 
being Selections of Hymns and Other Sacred 
Poems of the Liberal Church in America, with 
Biographical Sketches, etc. By Alfred P. Put- 
nam. Boston: Roberts. 

+ Parnassus, Edited by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Osgood. 





the hymn-books of the Unitarian churches 
(which, by-the-way—the hymn-books, not the 
churches—have always seemed to us singu- 
larly unsatisfactory in a denomination having 
so many noble utterances at command), and, 
so far as the general public have been con- 
cerned, have been kept, not only out of view, 
but out of reach. This book had a great 
place to fill, and fills it well—and almost 
completely. 

The way in which the need of such a 
book became obvious to Dr. Putnam is in- 
teresting. ‘“‘The present volume,’’ he says 
in his preface, “ had its origin in a course of 
ten lectures on the ‘ History of Sacred Song 
in Hebrew and Christian Times,’ which I 
gave to my own people of the Church of the 
Saviour, in Brooklyn, during the winter of 
1872-'73, and repeated to the students of the 
Theological School ut Meadville, Pennsylva- 
nia, in the following June. The last of the 
series treated particularly of ‘ Unitarian 
Hymnology,’ and led directly to the prepara- 
tion of this book. My studies at that time 
only deepened the conviction, which very 
many others must have shared with me, that 
scattered through a wide range of literature 
were a great number of fine hymns and brief 
religious poems, besides which, having had 
their rixe in the liberal communion, and ap- 
pearing to be just expressions of the liberal 
faith, might accomplish a more extended ser- 
vice by being brought together in a collected 
form, and thus made more accessible to the 
general reader. . . . From the circumstance 
that a large proportion of these hymns and 
poems have been recovered from the places 
where they have so long been concealed from 
view, and from the fact that a very consider- 
able number, which have never been given to 
the public before, have been sent as special 
contributions to these pages by many of the 
most eminent authors, whose names are pre- 
sented here, it will be seen how fresh, as well 
as‘rare, an element pervades the volume.” 

Further on in his introduction, Dr. Put- 
nam mikes the following excellent remarks 
upon his subject : “ It has been well said that 
there is but little heresy in hymns. Doubts and 
dogmas alike have no proper function to ful- 
fill in a service like this. It is only the trust 
and love, the joy and peace, the hopes and 
aspirations of the soul, which are deeper than 
our speculative opiniuns and ecclesiastical 
preferences, and which are the profoundest 
experiences of all who truly love God and 
man—it is only these that sing themselves 
into the immortal chants and anthems of 
history. The hymns of the collection, like 
the hymns of the ages, may be more or Jess 
colored by the peculiar doctrines or associa- 
tions of those who composed them; but 
the same inspiring life breathes in them 
all.” 

Such words certainly go far toward giving 
Dr. Putnam a right to use the much-abused 
name of “ Liberal.” 

The contents of the book are generally 
arranged in the chronological order of the 
lives of the authors, of each of whom a sbort 
but generally satisfactory biography is given. 

Thus we have, first, the ‘‘ Hymn of the 
Seasons” of John Freeman, whose early 
work, at least, was done in the last century. 














“ In all we see 
A God appears ; 
The rolling years 
Are full of thee—"’ 
are lines familiar to all of us. 

Next in order come John, Samuel, and 
William Davis, then several of the hymns of 
John Quincy Adams and Samuel Willard; 
John Pierpont, Mrs. Follen, Dr. Sprague, 
Caroline Gilman, and many others, bring us 
down to contemporary or recent authors, and 
here the collection is especially rich. Theo- 
dore Parker, Samuel Longfellow, William 
Ellery Channing, Mr. Alger, Robert Collyer, 
William Everett, R. C. Waterston, John 
Weiss, Charles T. Brooks, and James T. 
Fields, are among those whose names we 
especially notice in a glance at these later 
pages. ll are represented by their best 
work, and Dr, Putnam’s judgment in the se- 
lections here is to be heartily commended. 
We note but one very remarkable omission. 
We do not find the beautiful “Why thus 
longing?” of Mrs. Harriet Winslow. 


For Mr. Emerson’s collection we have by 
no means so many words of praise. We 
grant that his task was of the most difficult 
nature, for he selects from the whole field of 
poetic literature; and this is a thing in 
which no selection can satisfy all, in whick 
no selection has ever seemed more than a 
partial success. But we find Mr. Emerson’s 
book making but a poor appearance in point 
of judgment, arrangement, or usefulness, by 
the side of some far better recent works of 
this kind—Mr. Dana’s “ Household Book of 
Poetry,” for example, or Mr. Bryant’s “ Li- 
brary of Poetry and Song.” 

The selections seem to us made with sin- 
gularly little skill, if Mr. Emerson desires to 
fairly represent English poetry as a whole; 
with even less, if he has meant, as is quite 
possible, to pay special attention to recent 
poetry, or to present poems which have not 
had fair representation before, or are but 
little known. 

Not only this, but individual poets are 
not fairly represented in their works repro- 
duced here, much of their nobler poems be- 
ing entirely ignored, while writings which no 
judgment could pronounce any thing like 
their best are permitted to fill the space. 
Then, too, the classification appears to us 
erroneous; and the little biographical notes 
prefixed to the list of each poet’s works in 
the table of contents are almost laughably 
meagre and useless. 

We could wish, if it were of use, that we 
had space to particularize the faults of which 
we make so general mention; but we are 
forced to content ourselves with saying that 
the book has seemed to us exceedingly un- 
satisfying, and with prophesying that it will 
prove just as unsatisfactory to general read- 
ers. 


Mr. Hersert H. Bancrorr* has selected 
a field of study and investigation to even the 
superficial exploration of which a man might 
well devote his whole life, and feel that it 





* The Native Races of the Pacific States of 
North America. By Herbert Howe Bancroft. Vol. 
I.—Wild Tribes. New York: Appletons 
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had been well spent if he had but incited 
others to more elaborate research in the 
same department. It seems, in fact, too 
large a field to be surveyed by any one man 
in any thing more than a merely general way 
—staked out, as it were, for future laborers, 

This fact has made us, we confess, feel a 
little surprised at the manner in which Mr. 
Bancroft planned and announced his work ; 
and our surprise might easily have passed 
into distrust of one who proposed so much, 
had not the beginning of his performance 
followed so closely upon the announcement 
of his plan that we have an opportunity of 
judging both together. 

The plan was of great extent and particu- 
larity, and Mr. Bancroft’s method of work so 
exact and careful as to rightly attract con- 
siderable attention even before the appear- 
ance of his first volume. Many interesting 
accounts appeared of the progress of his 
work—notably one in the Overland Monthly 
for December, which is, unfortunately, too 
detailed to be quoted here. From a more 
concise account we take the following ex- 
tract, which fairly represents the whole of 
Mr. Bancroft’s scheme for his great ethnologi- 
cal study : 


“* Mr. Bancroft’s plan embraces a series of 
volumes on the western half of North Ameri- 
ea, comprising the immense territory from 
Alaska to Darien, and the whole of Mexico 
and Central America. This vast domain ex- 
tends almost from the north-pole to the equa- 
tor, and embraces nearly one-tenth of the 
earth’s surface. Its peculiar features are com- 
paratively unknown. In order to present a 
complete elucidation of so comprehensive a 
subject, no ordinary degree of preparation was 
requisite. The books and manuscripts neces- 
sary for the task existed in no library in the 
world. For nearly twenty years Mr. Bancroft 
has been engaged in the collection of materials 
for the accomplishment of his purpose. After 
seouring every thing within his reach in this 
country, he made successive visits to Europe, 
spending about two years in researches in 
England and in the principal cities of the Con- 
tinent. Having exhausted every available 
source, he continued on the watch for new 
opportunities, By a rare piece of good for- 
tune he obtained about three thousand addi- 
tional volumes from the Imperial Library of 
Mexico, which had been collecting for a period 
of forty years, and was thrown upon the mar- 
ket after the fall of Maximilian. In 1869 he 
had accumulated not less than sixteen thou- 
sand books, manuscripts, and pamphlets, be- 
sides numerous maps and files of newspapers 
of the Pacific Coast. With this equipment, he 
decided to commence operations. The first 
thing was to reduce the library to working 
order by making a complete index of its con- 
tents. A large corps of assistants was then 
organized to select and arrange the materials, 
and place them in a suitable condition for the 
final elaboration of the author, who is respon- 
sible not only for the method, but for the style 
and literary execution ofthe work.” 


The present volume—the first, which is 


to be followed by four more —begins the | 


great labor thus undertaken, with an ac- 
count of the existing “ Wild Tribes of the 
Pacific Slope.” 

The treatment of the subject is essential- 
ly practical. The book is preéminently a 





| theories necessary to their intelligible ar- 


rangement. It appears to be Mr. Bancroft’s 


wise design to furnish the truths of the sub- | 


ject before he begins to draw inferences from 
them—a welcome variation upon the method 
of not a few ethnologists. And, indeed, it is 
only this trait that makes his object attain- 
able; few lives are long enough, and few 
minds sufficiently cultured, to exhaust the 


theory as well as the bare fact of any subject | 


—not to speak of one so vast as this. 
In his statements Mr. Bancroft is clear 


and concise; and sound judgment, as to ma- | 


terial and style, appears to be among the 
characteristics most praiseworthy in this first 
volume of the series. 
thor’s spelling), the Columbians, or tribes 
near the Columbia River, and the other re- 
maining uncivilized tribes of the Northwest, 
are treated in this division of the subject ; 
and the book is so exhaustive in its treatment 
of, at all events, their outer life, manners, 


habits, food, and physical traits, that it gives 


us the best hope for the future volumes, 
which are to treat more intricate subjects, 
leading us to anticipate in them the same 
careful research and valuable work that we 
find in this. 

The second volume is to describe the 
civilized tribes ; the others will treat of the 
prehistoric races of whom the country bears 
such distinct but mysterious traces. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill’s little book en- 
titled ‘“‘ Geometry and Faith” * is a book al- 
ready well known to many readers, it having 
been first published in 1849 or 1850. It car- 
ries its intent in its title; and yet seeks its 
object in no conventional or too didactic fash- 
ion. The present edition is very greatly en- 
larged and changed; and, indeed, a preface 
by Dr. Hill gives it the credit of being an al- 
most entirely new book. 

“‘T have rewritten,” he says, “‘ the greater 
part of this work, and altered so much the 
expression and illustration of my thought, 
that I might have given it a new title, but 
for the affection which twenty-five years’ 
familiarity has bred for the old one.” 

The new edition reaches a new genera- 
tion, and will be widely read. 


SeveraL novels—none of them of very 
great importance—have reached us of late; 
but, as they have generally been reprints of 
stories that have appeared serially or in the 
weeklies (Charles Reade’s “A Hero and A 
Martyr,” for example, in the Tribune), we 
have not occupied our space with an extend- 
ed mention of them. 

“ Broken Chains,” + from the place given 
to it in Osgood’s Library of Novels, might 
have seemed to deserve more attention here, 
had not the reading of it shown it to be a 
very commonplace story, somewhat tedious, 
and translated with unpleasant stiffness. 





* Geometry and Faith, a Fragmentary Supple- 
ment to the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. By 
Thomas Hill. Revised and enlarged edition. Put- 
nams. 

+ Broken Chains. 
Shaw, from the German of E. Werner. 


Translated by Frances A. 
Boston : 


collection of facts, with the minimum of | Osgood. 


The Eskimos (the au- | 








Curistina Rossett1 has two books of 
widely-different character, but both of great 
merit, now before the public. “ Speaking Like- 
nesses’ * is a bright and fantastic book of 
stories for children, with capital illustrations 
by Hughes. “ Annus Domini” + is a little 


book of verses and collects for the days of 
the year; well selected, well arranged, and a 
| very grateful addition to the religious library, 
This little book is a gem in typography, and 
very neatly and simply bound. 


The shah’s “ Diary” of his European tour 
has been translated by Mr. Rediouse of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and published in Lon- 
don. The Academy says of it: ‘“* The admirers 
of Mr. Whitman are aware that sympathetic 


| crities have compared his muse to that which 
| touches the Persian lyre. 


Nothing is too 
small, no place too shady, for her to record in 
unmelodious lays, and it is just the same with 
the shah’s ‘Diary.’ Profoundly impressed, 
no doubt, with the universalism of his king- 
dom’s bards, he gives as much space to inven- 
tions as to luncheons, and lays no more stress 
on religions than on the game of bowls. On 
the whole, if he has a specialty, it is his fond- 
ness for wild beasts, bath-rooms, and jugglers, 
all of which, one might think, he could have 
in perfection at home. 

“The shah has an eye for Nature in his 
way, and keeps a note of the flowers and trees 
on his route. ‘ Yellow and red roses were to 
be seen’ when he started, and ‘red roses 
were now come into bloom’ when he reached 
Wiesbaden. There is something of prettiness 
in these floral dates. The floating ice on the 
Neva struck his fancy. ‘Every day many 
pieces of ice like mountains are brought down 
by it from the north, which are extremely 
pure and beautiful, like the ice in the ravines 
of the Alburz Mountains.’ At Berlin, as in- 
deed everywhere, he was fascinated by the 
Zoological Gardens: ‘I was extremely tempt- 
ed to stay and observe the lions a long while; 
but, through the thronging of the crowds of 
spectators this was impossible.’ The unlucky 
monarch was himself the lion, but in this case 
the first lion did ‘ not think the next a bore.’ 
As to art, the shah shows the germ of better 
things: ‘One standing figure of a woman was 
most graceful, so that one would have admired 
it seated before it for three whole days.’ Ass 
rule, his powers of description stop at the 
point of calling every thing indescribable. 

‘Persons who have a natural and even 
laudable anxiety to know as much as possible 
about dukes will hail the tidings that the Duke 
of Sutherland takes off his coat when he plays 
American bowls. Had the shal told the 
world more facts of this importance, his vol- 
ume would be greedily devoured by the circu- 
lating libraries. But the idea of a duke in 
shirt-sleeves brings out the broad facts of our 
common humanity, and it is sweet to think 
of Irun’s dusky son, our fellow-Aryan, whose 
ancestors dwelt with our own fathers on the 
central plains, ete., and worshiped the same 
broad blue vault, «. r. A.—it is sweet to think 
that he has not crossed seas and waters in 
vain, but has a message and a mission to the 
English snob. 

“Leaving our beloved country, which the 
shah justly pronounces the most wonderful in 
the world, we find his majesty rather fatigued 
in Paris. But his kingly intellect grasped the 





* Speaking Likenesses. By Christina G. Ros- 
setti. Boston: Roberts. 
+ Annus Domini. By Christina G. Rossetti. 


Boston: Roberts. 
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main facts of French politics with rare mas- 
tery: 

‘* Some are for a Red Republic, which is a 
fundamental common-weal. Others are for a 
moderate republic, in which monarchical in- 
stitutions shall be found, without a monarchy 
existing. Others, again, wish otherwise. 
Among all these diversities of opinion it is 
now a very difficult matter to govern.’ 


*“ Any one who has examined young ladies’ 
papers in history will recognize in these re- 
marks the affinities of the Oriental and the 
female mind when engaged in political specu- 
lation. The shah did not see Mabille, which 
he seems to regret, but he shot driven deer in 
Austria, and he notes that the King of Italy 
understands the institution of marriage in the 
same way as himself. In Vienna what pleased 
him most was the ballet, and on this theme he 
waxes really eloquent. 
ands he observes, that of one of them Fénélon 
wrote, and he mentions that the sultan’s win- 
dows in Constantinople do not come down 
with a run, and that hot and cold water is 
laid on in the palace. Ie never gets over his 
wonder at this luxury, nor his horror of 
‘holes,’ his word for tunnels. He was very 
unwell at sea, before landing at home in En- 
zeli. This is nearly all the shah has to tell 
Feringistan about his travels. We may con- 
elude with him—‘ All being over, praise be to 
God for all things;’ and Heaven preserve us 
from any more literary shahs!” 


“Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities,” 
isthe title ofa ew book of essays, by the author 
of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” The 
Saturday Review opens its critical notice in this 
wise: “It was Lord Palmerston, we believe, 
who suspected that all Shakespeare’s plays 
were written by Bacon. It seemed so unlike- 
ly that one age and one small country should 
have seen two men of such vast genius, that he 
found it easier to imagine that it was one man 
who had done the work which had been com- 
monly assigned to two, than that two should 
have been found capable of dividing the work 
between them. In like manner we have our 
suspicions that all the works that have been 
brought out under the name of A. K. H. B. 
are really the productions of Mr. Tupper. For 
it seems, indeed, even more unlikely that two 
men can at one time have been found capable 
of writing ‘ The Recreations of a Country Par- 
son,’ and ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ than that 
of writing ‘Hamlet,’ for instance, and the 
‘Novum Organum’ There may be some, 
perhaps, who will raise a physical objection to 
our theory ; they will say that, though it is 
quite possible to conceive of a brain that 
could compose with the rapidity required, yet 
it is scareely possible to imagine that any one 
man has a hand that could bear the fatigue of 
writing down all that the Philosopher and the 
Country Parson have together composed.” 

The title of the book is thought ,curious but 
scarcely interesting. “‘ It conyeys no meaning, 
and rightly so, for there is no meaning to 
be conveyed, If we had been asked to stand 
godfather to it, we should have suggested some 
such name as Pomposities, Emptinesses, and 
Prosings; or, No Matter in Many Words.” 

The review concludes in the following 
trenchant manner. ‘‘ The author complains of 
depreciation: ‘I do not suppose,’ he says, 
‘That all depreciation is intentionally dishon- 
est. Of course there is a just and honest de- 
preciation. You may say a thing is bad, be- 
cause it is so; and you see it is so; and it is 
your duty to say so.’ It is quite clear that he 
is here using a word that is too big for him. 
He had better turn to his dictionary—not 


About the Greek isl- 





Johnson’s, for he will not find the word there 
—and see what depreciation means. If we 
say that ‘The Recreations of a Country Par- 
son’ are of the same value as ‘ Proverbial 
Philosopy,’ that is appreciation. If we go on 


to say that neither one book nor the other is | 
| ity, unless, indeed, it be from the fact that it 


worth a brass farthing, that is still apprecia- 
tion, though it might, perhaps, with more cor- 
rectness, be called negative appreviation. He 
who sets its proper value on an article, how- 
ever high or however low the value may be, 
does not depreciate, but appreciate it. 
our duty to set a fair value on the book, and 


we have, we maintain, valued it correctly. It | 


is worthless, and we have said that it is worth- 
less.” 


Of the “Life of the Prince Consort,’’ by 


tator says: 
‘“*Mr. Theodore Martin was intrusted by 


her majesty with the task of writing the | 
‘Life of the Prince Consort,” and the first 


portion of the work—the life of the prince 


from childhood to 1848—has been completed, | 


and ‘has been given to the public, and excites 


portion will fill a volume of most unusual in- 
terest. The first portion, a few pages toward 
the close excepted, does not. Mr. Martin has 
in many respects performed his task excep- 
tionally well. He writes with dignity and 
grace, he values his subject, and treats him 


with a certain courtly reverence, yet never | 


once sinks into the panegyrist, and while ap- 
parently most frank—so frank, that the reti- 
cent English people may feel the intimacy. of 
his domestic narratives almost painful—he is 
never once betrayed into a momentary indis- 
cretion. Thealmost idyllic beauty of the rela- 
tion between the prince consort and the queen 
comes out as fully as in all previous histories 
of that relation—aud we have now had three 
—as does also a good deal of evidence as to 
the queen’s own character, hitherto always 
kept down and, as it were, self-effaced in pub- 
lications written or sanctioned by herself; but 
Mr. Martin has either been reluctant to use, or 
failed to use, the great mass of material in his 
hands for the elucidation of the inner charac- 
ter of the prince. The stream of the narrative 
flows on unbrokenly. We see something of 
the child at Rosenau, with his abiding love for 
his elder brother, his habit of study, and his 
self-restrained, cautious, and high-purposed 
temperament ; we read long extracts from the 
queen’s Journal, and whole masses of Baron 
Stockmar’s letters, most of them lectures some- 
what in the Sandford-and-Merton style, their 
pedagogic tone relieved only by their courage 
in advice or admonition; but of Prince Albert 
as aman, an individual with separate tastes, 
habits, and ways of thought, we see, till the 
end of the long and, we fear we must add, 
somewhat tedious volume, next to nothing, or, 
at all events, nothing to be considered in any 
degree new. We perceive that he was fond of 
his brother; that he was penetrated through 
life by the idea of duty; that he had a full 


It was | 


all this, but of the intellectual man, of his 
opinions, or purposes, even cf his artistic 
characrer, we see, till the end of the volume, 
far too little. No one with any idea of Prince 


| Albert will gain from the first three-fourths of 


this volume any further idea of his personal- 


gradually inspired most English statesmen— 


| the exception seems to have been Lord Palmer- 


ston, though that is never clearly stated—with 
a very unusual confidence and regard. That 
Prince Albert did in some way win this regard 
is now certain, and that he won it by his ca- 
pacity and character may be taken as fully 
proved; but of the way in which he showed 


| this capacity we have, in the first portion of 


| the ‘ Life,’ little evidence.” 


| Theodore Martin, the first volume of which | 
has just been published in London, the Spec- | 
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COLOR IN ARCHITECTURE. 


“HE high price of land in the business 
part of Manhattan Island is leading to 
a constant increase in the elevation of our 


a strong and justifiable hope that the next buildings, both public and private. The feasi- 


bility of this economical use of real estate 


| is greatly promoted by tke system of “lifts” 


now in use here. All the floors are equally 
accessible, and the only decided advantage 


| of the lower ones consists possibly in a great- 


! while for any building to be. 





er personal security in case of fire; while the 
upper stories of buildings have the advan- 
tage of more light, more sun, and more fresh 
air. 

The owners of the lower part of Broad- 
way seem to be doing their best to outstrip 
each other in putting up tall structures, and 
the greatest altitude that can be found, we 
believe, anywhere in the world is now reached 
in the new Western Union Telegraph Building. 

We remember when the Astor House was 
considered about as high as it was worth 
Since those 
days, houses have gradually risen higher and 
higher, and the Herald office, the new Post- 
Office, Tiffany’s, and others, have reached six, 
seven, or eight stories; and now at a leap we 
have this Telegraph Building, one hundred 


| and seventy-four feet high in its main portion 


of ten stories, while to the top of the clock- 
tower it is two hundred and twenty-six feet 
from the sidewalk, and two hundred and 


| eighty-nine feet to the top of the flag-staff. 


| buildings may be of value. 


sense of his responsibility as virtual king- | 


consort, that his position, at first an irksome 


and hampered one, was gradually made easy | 


to him by his complete conquest of his wife— 
one may say this, for the queen herself says it 
much more energetically and frankly than we 
do—and that, though a bold rider, he was by 
nature a melancholy, low-strung man, with a 
feeble pulse, prompt at the call of duty, but 
inclined to weariness of duty; given by taste 
to art-studies, to country solitude, and to re- 
flection on somewhat abstract politics—we see 


Bunker-Hill Monument is two hundred and 
twenty feet high, rising forty-five feet only 
higher than the main part of this building. To 
judge of the impression of its height a few 
data of the relative elevations of well-known 
The vaulted roof 
of Cologne Cathedral is rfinety-eight feet; 
Strasburg Cathedral has a height from floor 
to ceiling of seventy-eight feet, and its west 
front, perhaps the most beautiful in Europe, 
is divided into three stories of arched orna~ 
ment, and is two hundred and thirty feet 
high. York Minster in England is ninety- 
three feet high. 

All travelers in Europe will recollect the 
impression produced by these high-shoul- 


| dered buildings rising from low surroundings, 


and resembling, as one approaches them 
through miles of flat country, some gigantic 
animal resting on its haunches. Now let us 
consider that this building of the Telegraph 
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Company is the peer of the great European 
structures we have named, and our imagina- 
tion will easily tell us how imposing it must be. 

The Grand Canal at Venice with its lining 
of fine buildings, is more imposing, taken as 
a whole, than any particular edifice upon it, 
beautiful as the latter may be. So we think 
the power, wealth, and uses which these 
great structures in Broadway indicate, are 
more impressive than the expression of these 
conditions in any one particular edifice, how- 
ever fine it may be. 

The Telegraph Building is of gray gran- 
ite mixed with brick, and is filled with almost 
countless windows from the basement to the 
top of its Mansard roof. With its square 
clock-tower diminishing in size from the base, 
where it embraces nearly the whole width of 
the front of the building, to its summit, it 
reminds one in shape vaguely of the city 
halls, “ Hodtels-de-Ville,” in several of the 
Flemish cities. 

We said that it is of brick and gray gran- 
ite, and to say that is to say that, now while 
it is new, its color is ugly. It seems to us 
that there is no combination of hue less 
pleasing than these two materials They 
may look clean and neat, and by-and-by time, 
and smoke, and weather, will tone them a lit- 
tle, but the effect will always be cold, and 
more or less harsh. 

Artists dispute whether red in itself is a 
cold or a warm color. Of course, blue is 
acknowledged as cold. But, though red, in 
connection with all the shades of yellow or 
buff, is soft, rich, and glowing, or has, even 
in juxtaposition with slate, as witness the 
new Episcopal Theological College at Cam- 
bridge, with its adjacent buildings, a rich and 
sombre charm of its own, somehow the com- 
bination of rich color and gray granite is 
cold, cheap-looking, and villainous, to a very 
positive degree. At the present time, and 
while labor is so costly and art so little posi- 
tive, carving such as makes the old Hdtel-de- 
Ville at Brussels or at Bruges so precious 
seems to be out of the question. In the ab- 
sence of this means of genuine decoration it 
is particularly important that color should be 
attended to. This means of beauty seems to 
have been well understood in the reconstruc- 
tion of Boston since the fire; and probably 
there has never been a country at any time 
with such varied building-materials, both of 
brick and stone of all colors, within easy 
reach, as our own—materials the hues of 
which time invariably softens and harmo- 
nizes, and the effect of which is heightened 
by our rich sunlight, and atmosphere at many 
seasons of the year and times of the days. 

Some time since, giving a description of the 
appearance of the new streets in the burnt dis- 
trict of Boston, we dwelt upon the charm of 
color arising from a judicious use of the vari- 
ous shades of freestone and marble, red, black, 
and yellow brick, granite, and tile-work. In 
two or three instances on Broadway an attempt 
has been made, by painting the iron fronts of 
the shops, to introduce a sort of Moorish vari- 
ety of color in the buildings. Paint in itself 
is bad from its want of permanence ; besides 
which, man can seldom produce the peculiar 
quality of color reached by Nature and beau- 
tified by time. 





In the condition of art in Europe and 
America at the present time it is rather un- 
safe to attempt artificial color on a broad 
scale; but natural tints of stone always have 
a certain harmony; and the reasoning nations 
of Europe and America can only compete 
with the naturally artistic nations of Asia, 
where the instincts for color are as pure as 
those of the time of Phidias, by using Na- 
ture’s simples as she furnishes them. By 
following their guidance we shall be in the 
way of true art. 


Taking such a building as this of the 


Western Telegraph, its form representing the 
money uses and power of its builders, it re- 
quires onlya slight stretch of the imagination 
to see how greatly it could be beautified by 
having the plain spaces between its rows of 
windows veneered with buff Tennessee marble, 
brown freestone, plates of purplish slate-rock, 
or with properly-combined blockings of brick 
in black and red, which are gray in shadow, 
or violet and tempered orange in sunset or 
mist; simple masses of color, and here and 
there precious tesselated and coarse mosaic- 
work of natural stone that should charm the 
eye and form by degrees—a standard of taste 
fit to vie with that which built facades of 
the Alhambra or of Cairo. 

We see no reason why this matter of col- 
or may not be expanded indefinitely. Our 
women, next to those of. Russia, are said to 
bave the best taste of any in the world in ap- 
parel ; and it seems to us that color is a mat- 
ter that is suited to the intelligence, or in- 
stinct rather, of the average American. Some 
painters whom we know, and those who are 
most famous for the beautiful tones of their 
paintings, are accustomed to keep a row of dif- 
ferent - hued pebbles along the edge of their 
easels, on which their eyes may rest from 
time to time, and whence they can maintain a 
high standard of harmony. Let us by all 
means keep to purely natural hues in our 
buildings; or, if we manufacture tints, let 
them be close to those that we find in Nature, 
till American cities shall glow with local tints 
of their own, fit to be canopied by the scar- 
let and golden sunsets, purple cloud-shad- 
ows and mists, and by the brilliant heavens 
of our country. 


Tus winter exhibition of the Boston Art- 
Club is now open, and about two hundred 
pictures cover the walls of its rooms. 

Of these paintings many have already 
been exhibited in New York. Mr. La Farge’s 
portrait of Mr. Richard Hunt’s son, and Mr. 
Coiman’s “ Gibraltar,” are familiar to our 
readers, besides several others which have 
been shown at the Academy. 

Unlike the pictures at the academy, those 
at the Art-Club Exhibition are made up of 
foreign as well as native pictures, and they 
are often old as well as new. 

Among the most interesting of the foreign 
pictures is an interior, by Hubner—a room 
filled with quite large figures; and the blond 
girls with fair hair, the sunlight playing over 
their fair skins, are very lovely. 

Among the other interesting works are 
two or three sketches by Mr. Hunt. “Sam- 
uel in his Chamber” is one of the most no- 
ticeable of these. It is small and a mere 





sketch, but graceful and mellow to the last 
degree. Another painting, of a girl walking 
in the grass, is also full of tender color, clear 
and transparent. 

These pictures are the only particularly 
notable ones, for the exhibition is largely 
made up of amateur-work. Flowers, very 
pretty, but showing no special idea either of 
the color or massing that would make them 
sufficient even for decoration, occupy a great 
amount of space. 

Speaking of these decorative works, at 
the shop of Doll and Richards, in Tremont 
Street, are some of the most charming works 
of the kind we ever saw. Miss Lizzie Green 
has here two lovely paintings—one a spray 
of wild-roses, the other a bunch of grapes, 
We all know the difference between mere fair 
imitations and the rich effect produced by 
massed color or contrasted textures. 

Against a specky, canary - bird - colored 
background, with a surface rough as the 
grain of split wood, a straggling branch of a 
dried-up grape-stalk is laid. A few leaves, 
dried up and brown, curl around the dead. 
looking, unpromising stem. But toward one 
end, dark and rich, and seeming to contain 
all the light and heat and sunshine of sum- 
mer, a bunch of grapes, purple and sweet, 
nestles against the wall. 

We know of scarcely any object in Nature 
which seems so completely to ripen as a 
bunch of grapes, and to draw every particle 
of life from the dry branches on which it 
grows. The loose, straw-like bark and crisp 
leaves stand side by side with the honey- 
sweet of the fruit. Somehow we usually as- 
sociate luxuriance and greenness with heat 
and the tropics, but it seems to us that the 
very of consists in this arid- 
ity in proximity to concentrated ripeness. 
For a Northern girl, without positive instrue- 
tion from any French or Italian master, Miss 
Green in this little painting, for which she 
aspires no higher than to consider decoration, 
seems to us to have accomplished in the high- 
est degree the object of this sort of work. 
It is a perfectly genuine design in its way, 
and the right kind of a subject, treated 
precisely in the right kind of way, to add 
charm and elegance to a dining-room ; a bit 
of summer-time brought into winter—“a 
liquid prisoner pent in walls of ” paint, not 
glass, as Shakespeare has it. 

The wild-roses are as fair in their way a8 
the bit of grape-stalk. And the exquisite 
purity of the pink which models each of the 
delicate petals lies as fresh aguinst the dark 
leaves and the subtile and elastic twigs as 
sweet-brier roses in spring. We have known 
little before of Miss Green, but we should say 
that she is doing some of the best of the right 
kind of art-work of her own that this country 
is blessed with at the present time. 








Music and the Drama. 


ORATORIO CHORUSES. 


5 Oratorio Society of New York, and 
the Handel and Haydn Society of Brook- 
lyn, under the skillful direction of Dr. Da 
miosch, gave a fine performance of the orato- 
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rio of “The Messiah” at Steinway Hall on 
Christmas-night. The chorus numbered ap- 
parently about five hundred, and showed, in 
their precision, and the discrimination of 
light and shade, signs of intelligence and 
good training. Yet the performance, meas- 
ured by the standard of the oratorio itself, 
was by no means of a nature to satisfy cult- 
ured musical taste. 

The great effects of oratorio, however 
fine the solo-writing, must be produced by 
the choruses. It is here that the majesty 
and strength of such great minds as Handel 
and Haydn reached their perfect expression. 
All the lesser oratorio-composers have fol- 


lowed these models, and devoted the most | 


solid and thoughtful work to the choral parts. 
To render these adequately demands not only 
thorough drill, but Jarge numbers. 
cessity is particularly evident in the soft pas- 
sages of the music. Unless there be im- 
mense volume in the pianissimo expression, it 
will have lost its most characteristic quality. 
Let us find an example in Nature, whom the 
musician, as well as other artist, may trust as 
the wisest teacher. No one has failed to re- 
mark the power of music in the low rustling 
of the forest-leaves, or the soft wash of the 
ocean-waves, both countless in number. The 
effect, aside from mere poetic suggestion, 
comes from enormous volume in the sound, 
united with exquisite softness. Fetio, a great 
conductor and still more eminent critic, sug- 
gests something of a similar nature in his re- 
marks on the orchestra. Fora grand orches- 
tra he prescribes at least eighty string-instru- 
meuts, chiefly on account of the soft passages, 
which are written mostly for the string-group, 
and in which the leading composers have em- 
bodied their most -subtile thoughts. 

The annual festivals at Birmingham, 
Leeds, and London, admirably illustrate what 
ean be done by grand choruses, which usually 
consist of several thousand well - drilled 
voices ; and all who have heard them unite in 
describing the result as thrilling in the ex- 
treme. We can never know what oratorio- 
singing is at its best till similar conditions 
for the development of material exist in 
America. Some attempts at experiment in 
this direction were made at the Boston Ju- 
bilee. The force of the lesson was derived 
from the principle, /ucus a non lucendo, A 
great number of singing-societies from all 
parts of the country were hurried together, 
and the inevitable result was a comparative 
failure. It was mere quantity without quali- 
ty, disjointed, and without mutual rapport. 
We cannot have great choruses until we have 
ample and easily-available singing-material 
out of which to compose them. 

The Boston Hiindel and Haydn Society 
comes more nearly to the solution of the 
problem than any organization in America. 
The reason is quickly found. The public 
schools of that city have for many years 
been favored with a judicious and thorough 
system of teaching music, which appeals to 
intelligence instead of merely taxing the 
memory of the pupil. The young singers 
have thus been made ready to graduate into 
the sphere of the oratorio, and the society 
has had an inexhaustible supply of excellent 
inaterial. In England the conditions are 


| 
| 





This ne- | 
| lie schools, designed to cover both science 





even more favorable, though for a different 
reason. The forces of the annual festivals 
are fed from the cathedral-towns. Most of 
the ecclesiastical chapters support large | 
choirs of boys, who are thoroughly trained 
both in the theory and practice of music. 
Without these great nurseries, the oratorio- | 
performances, which excite more enthusiasm 
in musical England than the most perfect 
renditions of opera, would sink as low as 
similar efforts in America. 

Though the more general adoption of boy- 
choirs in our religious services would help to 
supply the defect of which we have spoken, 
the lack of the machinery of the Established 
Church would always make this an insuffi- 
cient source. There seems to be but one 
remedy—the introduction of sound and ef- 
ficient instruction in music into our pub- 


and practice. There is no good reason why 
vocal music should not be taught as thor- 
oughly as arithmetic or geography, without 
interfering with other studies. The pupil 
would then be left by his school-curriculum 
sufficiently refined in his tastes and knowl- 
edge to enter on the study of the higher 
branches of the art. 

In both Chicago and Cincinnati a far more 
enlightened attention has been given to this 
subject—due perhaps to the very large Ger- 
man population—than in New York. Even 
there the standard is far below what it should 
be, but the interest is zealous and the work 
progressive. It was owing to this fact that 
Mr. Theodore Thomas was able to organize in 
Cincinnati, some two or three years since, 
the noblest festival, judged by a high musical 
measure, ever held in America. It was not 
simply that the orchestra was excellent, but 
the choruses were fully worthy of the occa- 
sion. Both the cities we have referred to 
have for years supported flourishing oratorio- 
societies, and the interest in one of the lof- 
tiest branches of music has never abated. 

That New York, which ranks, after Lon- 
don and Paris, as the great centre of the 
world’s civilization, should be so far behind 
in the race, is a serious disgrace to herself 
and a drawback to the interests of art. Mr. 
Damrosch, to present the oratorio of “The 
Messiah ” even tolerably, found it necessary 
to enlist the additional service of the Hindel 
and Haydn Society of Brooklyn. 

It is true our Board of Education has co- 
quetted a little with the subject of music in 
the public schools. But to what good pur- 
pose? A very brief answer will suffice. In 
a few schools Mr. G. F. Bristow, than whom 
none could possess more zeal and ability for 
his art, pursues his work with marked en- 
ergy and success. His pupils are exhaus- 
tively drilled in the rudiments of the vocal 
art, and leave his hands with something like 
a trained and intelligent enthusiasm for fur- 
ther growth. But in nine-tenths of the schools 
the case is far different. The teachers are 
themselves incapable, and they content them- 
selves with driving a few commonplace tunes 
into the memory of the learners by rote. The 
fine and generous qualities of the mind are 
entirely ignored in the process, and the real 
purposes of musicai instruction altogether 





miss their aim. Better to banish it at once 


than permit so barbarous a travesty. The 
subject has been much discussed recently in 
the New-York School Board, as we are in- 
formed, and the opinions of the more intelli- 
gent members concur in pronouncing the 
system, so far, to be a failure, with the one 
exception noted. 

There is no apparent reason why there 
should not be a prompt and efficient remedy. 
Official action needs to be stimulated by pub- 
lic opinion. In s purpose looking to such 
valuable results, public opinion should be ex- 
cited and encouraged to perform its true func- 
tions. It is not the part of the writer to sug- 
gest remedies, but to arouse attention to the 
evil. 

A thorough system engrafted on the pub- 
lic schools would do more to encourage mu- 


; sical art among us than all the other preten- 


tious and elaborate schemes combined. Only 
a few years would elapse before a great mass 
of admirable material would be ready, await- 
ing the shaping hand and brain of the con- 
ductor of orchestra or opera. Viewed sim- 
ply in its bearings on the higher forms of 
musical art, the importance of the problem is 
most patent. Oratorio would soon be re- 
deemed from the slough of despond in which 
it is now staggering, and the great master- 
pieces might be given with the sublimity of 
choral effects distinguishing the festivals in 
the great English cities. The influence on 
the opera would be no less marked by such a 
perennial supply of young and enthusiastic 
musicians. We have always urged that per- 
fection of ensemble in the production of opera 
would go far to satisfy the music-loving pub- 
lic for the absence cf very great prima-don- 
nas like Patti, Nilsson, and Lucca. The pub- 
lic have for years been disgusted with the 
same hackneyed faces and voices in operatic 
choruses, for the simple reason that none 
others were to be had. A supply of young, 
fresh singers would act like magic in stimu- 
lating public interest. This is peculiarly the 
case with English opera, likely for some years 
to come to have the ascendency in America, 
if we can trust present indications. 

It is unreasonable to expect those who 
have the control of the machinery of the pub- 
lic schools to be guided by considerations 
bearing on the general interests of art. The 
more practical and immediate inducements, 
however, are ample in their eloquence. The 
more thoughtful critic will look to the great 
collateral results, and these are full of inter- 
est, as they point to a solution of some of the 
higher as well as the lower problems of natu- 
ral music. 


WE are glad to see Gilbert’s dainty come- 
dies revived on the Fifth Avenue stage. 
“Pygmalion and Galatea” is on the boards 
as we write; ‘The Palace of Truth” is an- 
nounced to follow, and will have already been 
acted before this is read; and “The Wicked 
World” is to come next in turn. It is a 
significant fact that at a time when the stage 
is denounced for its decline, when the theatre 
is assumed to have fallen from a better estate, 


| there should have been produced three of the 


most purely classical and dainty comedies to 
be found in the whole range of English dra- 
matic literature. Greek mythology has been 
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liberally used for travesty and burlesque in 
some instances, as in Talfourd’s extravagan- 
zas, to a felicitous result; but Gilbert has 
been the first to employ old and mythic 
characters in a strictly human way; with 
abundance of poetic fancy, with veins of wit 
and humor, but with beauty rather than 
mirth, sympathy and passion rather than 
wit, as the dominant purpose. Miss Leclereq 
is acting the heroines in these comedies to 
the delight of all who witness them. There 
is no actress on our stage with such perfect 
training and delicate skill; some few affec- 
tations of enunciation are the only defects in 
an art that is otherwise masterly and com- 
plete. Why do not some of our friends who 
are so loud about the decline of the stage go 
and see “Pygmalion and Galatea,” with its 
classic story, its dainty and poetic blank 
verse, its charming characterizations? Are 
they afraid they should be compelled there- 
after to hold their peace ? 

We presume Mr. Daly will not fail to give 
us Mr. Gilbert’s last production, “ Sweet- 
hearts,” which has won so much praise in 
London. This is not a classic comedy; it 
is a charmingly simple picture of real life, de- 
pending for success solely upon its delinea- 
tion of character and charm of style. 


“LA HAINE.” 
(From our Paris correspondent.) 

Tue great dramatic event of the present 
season has been, undoubtedly, the production 
of Sardou’s drama of “‘ La Haine.” The union 
iu one combination of the talent of one of the 


most popular dramatists of France with the 
wealth of the richest and most lavish of mana- 
gers (M. Offenbach) was looked upon as a part- 
nership likely to produce striking and attrac- 


tive results for the Parisian public. After in- 
numerable delays, seasoned by any quantity 
of rumors and anecdotes, the great play has at 
last been brought out. Whatever wealth could 
achieve in the way of scenery and costumes, 
whatever effect the dramatic talent of three of 
the most renowned performers of France — 
Lafontaine, Lia Félix, and Marie Laurent — 
aided by a vast corps of supernumeraries, 
could produce, has been lavished on the stage- 
setting of this new and complicated drama. 
Public expectation has been excited to the ut- 
most by the promise on the one hand of a dra- 
matic chef-d euvre, surpassing in power that 
former work of the author, the glorious drama 
of *‘ Patrie;’’ and on the other by the well- 
known taste and liberality of the management 
of the Gaieté, as displayed in the production 
of “‘ Jeanne d’ Are” and “ Orphée aux Enfers,” 
Offenbach has more than realized the expecta- 
tions, so far as he was concerned. Has Sardou 
done 80 also? 

The scene of ‘* La Haine’’ is laid in the 
Italy of the middle ages, and the strife be- 
tween the Guelphs and the Ghibellines forms 
the background, so to speak, of the main inci- 
dents of the story. In 1839 the city, or, rath- 
er the Republic of Sienna, was torn with con- 
tending factions, the Guelphs against the Ghi- 
bellines, the people against the aristocrats, 
the imperialists against the papists. And 
around this frail edifice of government prowled 
the Emperor of Germany to take advantage of 
this dreary state of affairs by extorting ran- 
som from the contending parties for permis- 
sion to continue their quarrels. It is at this 
epoch that the action of the drama begins. 
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The curtain rises upon a scene inside the 
ramparts of Sienna. On the right of the stage 
rises the strongly-fortified palace of the Sara- 


cini family, whose chiefs, Zrevle and Givgur- | 
| of the machinists hurried on the stage, think- 
| 


tha, are prominent leaders of the Ghibelline 
faction. 
their sister, Cordelia, has inflicted a mortal in- 


sult upon one of the Guelphic captains, one | 


Orso Saragnano, a plebeian by birth, by fling- 


ing back in his face a garland of flowers which | 


he had thrown at her feet during a public fete. 
Orso has vowed to be revenged on the haughty 
patrician for this public insult, and it is he 
who, at the moment the action of the drama 
opens, is leading the attack of the Guelphs 
upon the city. 
Ghibellines are repulsed, und Orso appears 
with his victorious band before the gates of 
the Saracini Palace. Cordelia appears at the 
vast arched window. 

“Woman!” cries Orso, imperiously, “ bid 
your lackeys open the gates to us.” 

‘* When thieves and bandits hold the city,” 
is the proud reply, ‘ the moment has come to 
bar our doors, not to open them.” 

‘“* Woe to thee, woman !” cries the exasper- 
ated Orso, as she retires from the window. 

After a brief struggle the doors are forced, 
the Guelphs rush in, and in a few moments 
Orso appears at the window, bearing the in- 
sensible form of Cordelia in his arms. 

“ Fling her out to us—fling her out!’ howls 
the infuriated crowd below. 

** No, no!” he cries ; ‘* death would be too 
poor a vengeance.”’ 

And as he disappears with her, the curtain 
falls. 

The second scene is the interior of the Hé- 
tel-de-Ville, of Sienna. Half the city is still 
in the possession of the Ghibellines. The 
combat has been a fierce one, there have been 
many slain on both sides, and among the dead 
is numbered Andreino, the fifteen-year-old 
son of Uberta, the nurse of Cordelia. The 
character of this bereaved mother, magnifi- 
cently played by Mme. Marie Laurent, is one 
of the most forcible and sympathetic of the 
entire play, though it is wholly episodic, and 
might be cut out bodily without in any way 
injuring the action or changing the plot. The 
Guelphs send to ask for a truce wherein to 
bury the dead—the next day being the Nativ- 
ity of the Virgin, and consequently a festival 
of peculiar solemnity. The truce is accorded 
in deference to the prayers of Uberta, who 
claims the sad consolation of giving Christian 
burial to the remains of her dead son. The 
Ghibelline chiefs, Zreole and Giugurtha Sara- 
cini, are left alone, when suddenly a woman 
rushes into the apartment. It is Cordelia, mad 
with rage and shame and misery, and wild for 
vengeance on her betrayer. She tells her ter- 
rible, shameful story in a very whirlwind of 
excitement and anguish, and the curtain falls 
on her sinking exhausted and senseless on a 
seat, while her brothers gather around her and 
swear to revenge her wrongs. But she does 
not know the name of him who inflicted on 
her that mortal insult—she did not see his 
face ; his voice alone is known to her. The 
acting of Mdlle. Lia Félix in this scene was 
perfectly sublime. Her fury, her agony, the 
contending emotions that seemed to rend her 
delicate and fragile frame, were all delineated 
with wondrous power, and the enthusiasm of 
the audience was roused to a pitch of actual 
frenzy. 

The next scene is that of the solemn rati- 
fication of the truce by the chiefs of the con- 
tending parties before the Cathedral of Sienna. 
The scene is exquisitely painted. It shows, 
rising in the background, the massive carved 


Before the action of the play begins, | 


The combat approaches, the 





front of the cathedral, with a mass of scaffold- 
ing suspended from the upper portion of it, 
and, so perfectly is this scaffolding repre- 
sented, that, at the first general rehearsal, two 


ing it was real, and with intent to take it 
down. The stage is crowded with animated 


‘groups of the populace and with the troops of 


the two factions. These last are about to 
engage anew in recriminations and quarrels, 
when the vast doors of the cathedral are thrown 
open and the Bishop of Sienna, Azzolini, ap- 
pears at the top of the steps. ‘Is it thus, 0 
Siennese,” he cries, “that you observe the 
truce of the Holy Virgin?’ And, as the 
voices of the choristers arise in the sacred 
strains of the religious chant, ‘“‘Sponsa Dei, 
mater Christi,” the troops file slowly into the 
church. As Orso passes Cordelia he speaks, 
and she recognizes the voice of her betrayer. 

One striking episode of this scene is, the 
moment when Azzolini waves back the ad- 
vanecing soldiers, and bids them permit the 
widows and orphans to enter first. ‘‘ They are 
the sad and only certain results of your war- 
fare,” he says, impressively. The men fall 
back, and a procession of black-robed women 
and children files slowly past. 

The first scene of the third act is a cloister, 
where the Guelphic and German soldiers are 
carousing together in honor of the truce, 
Thither comes Cordelia, seeking for the slayer 
of her honor, and with her Uberta, who has 
learned by chance the name of him who has 
killed her son. It is Orso. A contest arises 
between the two women as to whose hand 
shall slay their mutual foe, and Cordelia wins 
the right with the plea, *‘ You only mourn the 
dead, while I must mourn the living—myself.” 
A strong point in this scene is where Orso 
hears the rumor of the death of Cordelia, and 
makes answer, “‘ Such is war!’’ while Corde- 
lia, herself unseen, overhears him. Left alone 
with him, she watches her opportunity, and 
plunges a dagger into his throat, with the ex- 
ulting and revengeful ery of “Such is war!” 
an echo of his own words of a moment before, 
lis comrades enter, find him still breathing, 
though sorely wounded, and bear him away. 
The Angelus has sounded, the truce is over, 
and the battle is about to commence. 

In the next scene, we behold an open 
square strewed with corpses, a wonderful if 
unpleasant piece of scenic effect, produced by 
dummies clad in armor, and artfully arranged, 
while the perspective of the long, narrow 
street, painted on the back scene, continues 
and perfects the illusion. Among the bodies 
wander Cordelia and Uberta, seeking for their 
enemy. Cordelia finds him still living, writh- 
ing in agony and moaning for a drop of water. 
She brings the water, bends over him, and, as 
Uberta approaches, she clasps him to her heart, 
and flings her veil over him, murmuring, “ Si- 
lence — silence, or else I cannot save you!” 
She loves him! 

Such is the turning-point of the piece, the 
grand situation in which it culminates. Any 
thing more forced and unnatural can hardly be 
imagined. We are called upon to suppose that 
this Italian woman of the middle ages, cruelly 
wronged, and hating her betrayer with the 
double hate born of factional fury and private 
revenge, at a moan of suffering from the foe 
she had herself stricken to the earth, could 
forget all hatred and revenge in a sudden and 
overpowering love. No word or hint in the 
earlier scenes of the drama gives us any idea 
of this sudden change of sentiment. 

Cordelia bears her wounded foe, henceforth 
the guarded treasure of her soul, to her own 
palace. There she tends him and nurses him 
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back to health. For his sake, and to conceal 
his presence in her apartments, she refuses to 
let her brother, Giugurtha, condemned to death 
by the Guelphs, escape by the secret passage, 
and she sends him forth to fall into the hands 
of his relentless enemies. For his sake she 
pleads with her nurse, Uberta, and prevails 
upon her to forgive the slayer of her son. 
Then comes a scene where Orso, repentant and 
touched to the heart, implores pardon of Cor- 
delia, and finally confesses his love for her. 
She dismisses him from her presence with the 
words, “* Thou hast been henceforth but a ban- 
dit; become a hero— pacify this distracted 
country, and then return to Cordelia and speak 
to her of love.” 

The next act is the finest in point of mise- 
en-seone of the entire play. The scene repre- 
sents the Campo Santo, the buildings half in 
ruins from the effects of the battle; and far 
away against the deep blue sky—the very sky 
of Italy—rise the snowy pinnacles of some 
marble palace and cathedral. Grouped amid 
the ruins, mounted on the walls, thronging 
everywhere, come the populace to behold that 
holiday spectacle—a political execution. The 
victims are to be Giugurtha and two others of 
the Ghibelline chiefs. At the moment that 
the executioner is about to perform his office, 
Orso rushes upon the stage, and is hailed with 
delight by his adherents, who had thought 
him dead. He addresses them in a spirit-stir- 
ring speech, calling upon them to follow him 
te drive from their walls the Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

“We are too weak,’’ they cry; “we need 
reéuforcements.”’ 

“They are at hand,’’ answers Orso ; ‘‘ the 
tive thousand outlawed Ghibellines—give them 
to me—free your prisoners—be neither Guelphs 
nor Ghibellines, but Siennese ; unite against 
the common foe, and let your war-cry be ‘ Viva 
Sienna!’”’ 

At first this proposition infuriates the pop- 
ulace, then they waver; finally, they yield, 
and crowd around their leader. 

**O Cordelia!”’ he cries, as he rushes off, 
“is it thus you would have had me do?” 

At that moment she appears in the fore- 
ground. 

“*T love you—I love you!” she exclaims, 
stretching out her arms toward him. 

Her brother hears the words and observes 
the gesture, and he clutches her wrist with 
the significant speech: 

** Wait till the battle is ended, and then—” 

In this act there takes place a grand eccle- 
siastical procession, which is one of the most 
superb pageants ever witnessed on the Pari- 
sian stage, but which has nothing whatever to 
do with the plot. 

The last scene of all is grand and imposing 
beyond description. It represents the interior 
of a vast Gothic cathedral, with a pulpit of 
carved stone occupying the centre of the stage. 
A massive iron grating shuts in the small side 
chapel, which occupies the foreground. Be- 
fore an altar laden with roses, on which stands 
a statue of the Virgin, kneels Cordelia, await- 
ing in prayer the return of her lover—her 
bridegroom. But, in his stead, it is Giugur- 
tha that enters. He seizes her, and bids her 
prepare for death as a traitor to their house 
and to their cause. In her agonized struggle 
with him for life—that life so rich in hope and 
in love—her strength fails her, and she falls 
senseless at his feet. He draws his dagger, 
but, ere he strikes her, pauses and hesitates. 

“Sacrilege,”’ he mutters; ‘‘no blood must 
be shed in a church.” 

He takes froin his escarcelle a crystal phial, 
and pours a portion of its contents between 





her parted lips. Still muttering ‘‘ No blood 
in the church,” he turns to leave her; then 
stops, returns, and, taking a handful of roses 


from the altar, he dips them in a Ddénitier, | 
scatters them over the prostrate form of his | 


sister, and retires slowly, with one last sinis- 
ter, backward-thrown glance. 

The sound of joyous music is heard, and 
the victorious band, accompanied by the Bish- 
op of Sienna and his acolytes, enters the 
church. Orso, their leader, beholds before 


the altar his betrothed, writhing in agony from ! 
He strives to rush | 
| fatigued with the uproar and tumult of a vast 


the effects of the poison. 
to her, but his comrades hold him back, ery- 
ing, “‘ The plague, the plague!’’ He breaks 
from them, hurries to her assistance, and 
clasps her in his arms. He has touched her— 
the plague-smitten one—and the popular de- 
eree unites him with her in a dreadful doom. 
The crowd retire, the gratings are closed, we 
hear afar off the clash of the great doors of the 
cathedral, and the doomed pair are shut in to 
perish together. Cordelia expires in a few 
moments, and the curtain falls upon Orso 
kneeling beside her, and exclaiming, ‘* Now, 
Death, come when thou wilt!” he being ap- 
parently fated to die of starvation, a horrible 
dénoument, and one wholly devoid of poetic 
justice. 

In the original draft of the play Sardou made 
Orso discover that Cordelia was dying, not from 
the plague, but by poison. His frenzied cries 
for help and efforts for escape caused the wound 
in his throat to reopen, and the lovers expired 
together—a much less painful and shocking 
catastrophe, but one that he was obliged to 
alter on account of its demand on the already 
overtaxed powers of the actor who plays Oréo, 
the celebrated Lafontaine, who, between re- 
hearsals and seven representations a week, is 
almost in a state of exhaustion. 

Having thus given a synopsis of the plot 
and incidents of this much-talked-of play, it 
only remains to state the impression it pro- 
duces on the spectator. And this impression 
strikes me as being very like that of a book 
illustrated by Gustave Doré. The pictures, 
not the text, are the main object of the work. 
The crowd, the soldiery, the cathedral, absorb 
the interest which should be awakened by the 
varying fortunes of the hero and the heroine. 


Unfortunately the personages and the plot fail | 


to take any hold on our sympathies. What are 
the quarrels of the Guelphs and Ghibellines to 
us dwellers in the nineteenth century? What 
interest have we in their conflicts, or whether 
they overcome the German army or no? Orso 
is a ruffian, Cordelia is wholly unnatural, Giw- 
gurtha is a cold-blooded murderer. Not one 
of the characters touches the heart or arouses a 
single thrill of sympathy. To this fatal defect 
is superadded another—the gloom which hangs 
over the whole drama is too intense and too 
utterly unrelieved. No ray ofhumor, no gleam 
of comedy, ever pierces through the clouds of 
hate and wrath and fury and forbidden love, 
that lower above the action of the whole piece. 
One feels that the effects are strained, that the 
sentiments are unnatural, that the situations 
have been invented for stage-effect only. 
Doubtless Sardou, when he wrote the play, 
relied much upon the apparent similarity of 
situation between the faction-torn people of 
Sienna and that of France at the present day 
for awakening interest and sympathy. The 
horrors of civil war, the fury of contending 
factions, the streets strewed with corpses, civil 
strife within the gates and a foreign foe clam- 
orous without—such is the picture of the past 
on whose resemblance with the present he 
relied for his main sensation. But somehow 
the likeness is not a striking one. These petty 





quarrels of a by-gone age seem to have no affin- 
ity with the vaster struggles of the present day. 


| In “Patrie”? we beheld the might of Spain, 


then the greatest power of Europe, pitted 
against a nation struggling for its liberty. 
But no such interest as was awakened therein 
can attach itself to the doings of the Siennese 
and their leaders. ‘ Patrie’? was a mighty 
picture in a fitting frame, ‘‘ La Haine”? is a gor- 
geous frame inclosing a very uninteresting 
picture. The eye aches with gazing upon 
scenery and supernumeraries, upon proces- 
sions and church ceremonials; the ear is 


and varying crowd. 

One of the greatest dramatic critics of 
France thus sums up a description of “La 
Haine:” “ A thread of action lost in a vast 
framework, passions uniform in violence, and 
epileptic, so to speak, in expression ; a marvel- 
ous display of scenery and mise-en-scéne, a 
series of fine operatic situations, a perpétual 
dazzle for the eyes, nothing for the heart, and 
scarcely any thing for the imagination—such, 
at present, appears to me to be the new drama 
of M. Sardou.”—L. H. H. 


In an article on ‘‘A National Theatre,’ 
the Graphic remarks : “‘ Mr. Tom Taylor and 
thinkers of his school are, as is well known, 
of opinion that the drama demands encour- 
agement, just as literature, science, and the 
painter’s art are encouraged by grants from 
the revenue to national galleries and museums. 
On art-grounds, it must be admitted that thea- 
tres, conducted with a view to profit, are not 
quite in a satisfactory condition. The showy 
spectacle dramas at Drury Lane are not, it 
must be confessed, an elevated kind of enter- 
tainment. Coarse melodramas, in which there 
is neither probability nor coherence, flourish 
at more than one house of high pretensions. 
Mr. Boucicault’s famous house on fire still 
excites the vulgar in various quarters. Even 
where better things are attempted, there is a 
sad want of ensemble—of completeness in the 
companies of actors ; and, lastly, far and wide, 
senseless burlesques and extravaganzas are 
still in full vigor. Mr. Taylor and his party 
are quite right in saying that this state of 
things arises very much from the fact that a 
theatre must, above all, yield a profit, and, to 
do that, it must not attempt to raise the taste 
of the play-goer, but, on the contrary, must 
flatter it in every way. ‘Give us, however,’ 
it is said, ‘ a national theatre, whose managers 
are protected from this degrading condition, 
and see how the sound and healthy drama will 
flourish.’ On the other hand, objectors urge 
that, while getting rid of one bad influence, 
the state theatre necessarily falls into many 
others. The manager who can look calmly on 
empty benches, because he has a fund from 
which to repair all losses, is very likely to pre- 
fer his own ease to any strenuous effort to im- 
prove. He may gather together a company 
fitted for the performance of standard works, 
but he will be something more than an ordi- 
nary mortal if he escapes favoritism and the 
other evils which attend upon patronage ren- 
dered independent of public favor. And there 
is the great difficulty that even a national 
theatre must attract genuine audiences or lan- 
guish ; for the actor can hardly be expected to 
do his best while performing to only a few 
scattered spectators. It is extremely doubtful 
whether the undoubted excellence of perform- 
ances at the Théatre Frangais is not due rath- 
er to the high level of taste in French audi- 
ences of the cultivated class and the genius of 
the French people fer acting, than to the favor 
which it enjoys as a national institution.” 
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Science, Invention, Discovery. 


VEGETATION IN THE VALLEY OF 
THE AMAZON. 


N his recent attractive work on the Ama- 

zon and Madeira Rivers, Mr. Franz Keller 
devotes a chapter to a description of the 
vegetation of the virgin forests of these 
world-famed regions, emphasizing and ren- 
dering his descriptions plain by the aid of 
numerous engravings, illustrating the prolific 
fern and tree growths of these forests. From 
this work we condense as follows: In no re- 
gions is the restless activity of Nature so 


Trunk and Roots of a Species of Ficus. 


conspicuous as in the tropics, where the suc- 
cession of vegetable decay and life is so 
much more rapid than it is in colder climes. 
The wastes of the mountain-slopes, broken 
off by the numerous rills and torrents that 
course down their rugged sides, finds its way 
into the main rivers which wind through the 
broad valleys below. By these the dust from 
the mountain-sides, combined with rich or- 
ganic remains, is deposited along the shores 
or heaped together, to form new islands in 
their midst. With such a rich foundation, 
it is not surprising that the barren islands 
should soon be transformed into green gar- 
dens, rich in all the glories of a tropical for- 
est, and continually fed by fresh supplies at 
the hand of the river which gave them birth. 














Trees of soft wood, most of them with 
white bark and light-green foliage, like the 
embauba and the siphonia, and herbaceous 
plants, broad-leaved peliconias, and reeds, 
find the fittest nurture in the light soil of the 
Igap6, while thorny muru-murus and javary 
palms, cacao, various myrtacee, and figs, pre- 
fer the Vargem, which is flooded only a short 
time of the year. The noble castanheira, the 
cedar, and all other splendid timbers of the 
tropics, thrive on terra-firma only, above 
flood-level, in the “ drift” of Agassiz. 

Splendid trunks, some of them twenty 
feet in diameter, rise like pillars supporting 
the dense green foliage above. Graceful 
palms, spare and bushy, and crowned with 
their burdens of light 
red and yellow ber- 
ries, struggle to find 
the light from which 
they are concealed 
by their giant neigh- 
bors. Among the 
most striking of 
these latter is the 
figueira or wild-fig- 


table wonder, wheth- 
er we regard the as- 
tounding dimensions 
of its crown and 
stem, or the strange 
shape of its roots. 
These tropical 
roots, as shown in 
the accompanying il- 
lustration, seem to 
grow in all direc. 
tions, forming props, 
stays, and cross-bars, 
wherever they are 
wanted. In many in- 
stances they appear 
to serve the purpose 
of props merely, 
since they rest up- 
on the ragged sur- 
faces of barren rocks, 
the life of the tree 
being sustained by 
that of the air into 
which it reaches 
rather than the earth 
from which it ap- 
pears to spring. 

In many cases a 
spirit of rivalry seems 
to exist between the extremities of these 
strange growths, the grotesqueness of the root- 
shapes contending for admiration and wonder 
with the abounding richness of the leafy ver- 
dure above. Nor are these strange forms to be 
ranked as mere purposeless freaks of Nature, 
since the roots serve as trellises along which 
rare vines guide themselves as they, too, 
mount upward toward the light. Among 
their crooked root-joints, light ferns and 
rich mosses spring; and, in return for the 
support thus granted them, cover their ruce 
nakedness with a royal garment of fresh 
green leaves. 

Here the life of every creature is one of 
dependence, and the balance is so perfectly 
adjusted, that death comes to renew life to 


tree, which is a vege- | 





the succeeding growth. From the decaying 
trunks of the giant trees there springs fresh 
life in the form of mosses, ferns, and num. 
berless rainbow-hued orchids, while the very 
rocks themselves cannot yield one iota of 
their solidity without finding their crevices 
at once occupied by the searching rootlets 
of the palm and tree fern. 





With the publication of Judge Dulaney’s 
letter on tree-growth we were constrained to 
regard the question to which it referred as de- 
cided, at least until opposing evidence of a 
kindred legal character was forthcoming. Hay- 
ing, however, received a communication from 
Austin, Texas, prepared before the writer had 
received the copy of the Journat containing 
Judge Dulaney’s letter, we shall give place to 
certain portions of it which relate to the man- 
ner in which trees do grow. After stating cer- 
tain facts regarding the position of surveyors’ 
marks, which are in accord with the previous 
evidence on the subject, our correspondent, 
Mr. George W. G. Browne, presents, as the re- 
sult of many years of careful observation, sup- 
plemented by experimental tests, certain in- 
teresting facts regarding the method of the 
increase in the length and circumference of 
trees. Under the latter head, the suggestion 
as to the value of the so-called “‘ rings,”’ as in- 
dicating the character of the weather during the 
years of their formation, will be new to many 
of our readers, and would appear of especial 
value to meteorologists who are in doubt as to 
the early records. Founding his opinion on 
what he believes to be accurate and close ob- 
servations of the mode of the growth of trees 
of every kind, the writer continues as follows: 
*T am of opinion that no part of a tree in- 
creases in length after the year in which it is 
first formed, but that all increase in length 
from the ends of the twigs between one sea- 
son of budding and the next. In the spring 
the bud opens, and from it comes out a shoot; 
this continues to grow in length till the growth 
is arrested by the coming on of autumn, at 
which time it stops growing, having at the end 
an inchoate bud, which, in the succeeding 
spring, repeats the process before described; 
and thus the tree grows longer by annual ac- 
cessions from the ends of the twigs. The in- 
crease in size is carried on in a different man- 
ner. Between the outer bark and the wood 
there is deposited, annually, a soft tissue, 
something like an inner bark, which, during 
the year, hardens into wood, and increases, by 
so much as twice its own thickness, the diame- 
ter of the trunk or limb, as the case may be; 
for this mode of growth applies to the whole 
tree, except the twigs which are the growth of 
that year. And these annual accretions are 
perfectly distinguishable, for between them 
are sap-tubes or veins, by which the sap (the 
blood of the tree) passes through from the 
roots to the outmost twigs. These accretions 
(commonly called rings) are by vo means of 
uniform thickness, but depend so much upon 
the condition of the season in which they were 
formed that I have known many instances 
where, by counting back to a thin ring, it was 
found to have been the production of a dry 
year; and a much thicker ring was, in like 
manner, traced to a year which was noted to 
have been seasonable and productive. I once 
caused to be cut down a large white-oak-tree, 
which, on counting the rings of its growth, I 
found to be three hundred and fifty-four years 
old, for it had so many distinct rings outside 
of the pith in the centre; and it was curious 
| to observe how different were the thicknesses 
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of these yearly additions, some hardly thicker 
than a table-knife, and from that ranging, of 
various dimensions, to the thickest, of which 
there were three, falling a little short of 
three-quarters of an inch ; but those were ex- 
ceptiozal years, when there was such a com- 
bination of circumstances favorable to growth 
as would hardly occur oftener than once in a 
century.” Our readers will recognize in this 
statement a fresh subject of inquiry, and the 
valuable evidence already received touching 
on the main question induces us to request an 
expression of opinion regarding the signifi- 
cance of the width of these rings as indicating 
the character of the season in which they were 
produced. 


A novet device, designed for consuming 
sewer-gas, has recently been patented in Eng- 
land. At intervals along the line of the main 
sewer are two-inch pipes projecting above the 
surface, and connecting directly with the in- 
terior of the sewer. Upon the top of each of 
these pipes, or ventilators, balls are so ad- 
justed as to allow of an eperture of one-quar- 
ter of an inch in width all round. And it is 
through this annular opening that the gas must 
escape, if at all. Running up the side of this 
main pipe is a smaller one which connects with 
the street gas-main. This latter terminates in 
a set of burners so arranged underneath the 
ball at the top that, when lighted, they make 
acircle of fire projecting against the ball, and 
eovering the annular opening around it. The 
burning of these jets causes a draft, and the 
sewer-gas that is thus drawn up is in turn de- 
composed and purified by its passage through 
the wall of fire which it encounters. 


Apvocates of popular suffrage will ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to M. Martin, a 
French engineer, for applying his mechanical 
ability in a line of direct service to the cause 
of honest voting. This gentleman has in- 
vented, and recently exhibited in a Paris shop- 
window, an engine for recording votes. By 
means of an ingenious automatic contrivance, 
each vote is registered, and the total reckoned 
automatically. With such an absolute author- 
ity for the totai, it is evident that those who 
would ‘“*count out” their opponent will be 
compelled to exercise an unusual discretion 
lest the total thus reported should be found to 
differ from that which the machine has re- 
corded. With a dial so placed as to be shut 
out from view of the officials counting the 
votes, and only read after the count has been 
reported, it is evident that the occupation of 
‘certain class of ingenious politicians would 
be gone. 


We learn from the Academy that ‘* M. Ve- 
niukof, late secretary of the Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society, is engaged in the prepa- 
mation of an important map of Asia, which 
thall embody the routes of all Russian travel- 
ers during the last thirty years. The map is 
intended for the approaching Geographical 
Congress at Paris, and, with the view of its 
being compiled with extreme care, M. Veniu- 
kof has requested all contributors to furnish 
him with the most complete and exact details 
respecting their routes.”’ 


By the aid of a steel disk, or toothless cir- 
cular saw, mounted on a spindle, and driven 
at the rate of three thousand revolutions a 
minute, the ends of steel rails have been cut 
of ina rapid and economical manner. With 
adisk three feet in diameter, the manager of 
Sir J. Browne & Co.'s works, Sheffield, has 
Meceeded in cutting cold rails of sixty-five 
Pounds to the yard in three or four minutes. 








The circumferential velocity of this disk was 
about twenty-seven thousand feet, or over five 
miles a minute. 


M. Mretvcna - Maxrtay, the Prussian ex- 
plorer and ethnologist, having completed his 
researches on the ethnology of the Papuans in 
New Guinea, is about to visit the Malay Penin- 
sula upon a similarerrand. Landing at one 
of the southern ports, he proposes to penetrate 
into the interior, among the mountain-regions 
of which he expects to find a tribe called “‘ Se- 
mang.’’ Here his main purpose will be to 
secure fresh evidence in support of the view 
that this tribe is of Papuan descent. 


One of the most simple and efficient meth- 
ods for preserving wood is said to be the plac- 
ing of the root end of the freshly-felled tree 
in a solution of sulphate of iron, bichloride 
of mercury, sulphate of copper, etc. In this 
way the sap is replaced by the preserving li- 
quid, which fills the sap-cells and pores, and 
adds greatly to the durability of the whole. 


Captain Nares, of H. M. 8. Challenger, 
has been offered the command of the new 
English Arctic Expedition, and has accepted 
the same. He will return at once to England, 
expecting, however, to rejoin the Challenger 
after completing the expedition to the north- 
pole. 


Rev. J. G. Woop has submitted the light 
emitted by the tropical fire-fly and the Eng- 
lish glow-worm to spectroscopic examination, 
and finds it similar to that given off by an in- 
candescent solid. That is the light which is 
known as white light, the spectrum of which 
is antimony. 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS SAID HERE 
AND THERE. 


HE last Fortnightly Review has an article, 

entitled “Clergy and Laity,” in which 

the writer disputes very sensibly the sentiment 

that the clergy and laity should be subjected 

to a different standard in judging of the pro- 

priety of their amusements.. We quote sev- 
eral passages : 


‘That sanctity can be obtained or promoted 
by asceticism—and to abstain from innocent 
amusement is a form of asceticism—seems to 
me a mere superstition which has survived 
from old times. That a man can draw nearer 
to God by removing further from his fellow- 
men appears to me a false and vicious proposi- 
tion. What this view, when pushed to an ex- 
treme, leads to, may be seen in the legends of 
saints, and the histories of friars, hermits, and 
other useless and unintentionally mischievous 
persons. I do not think that the view can be 
safely or successfully urged in any form by 
Protestants, because the argument, if pursued, 
either leads straight to sacerdotalism * or else 
to this—and, indeed, this is the point at which 
those who argue against what I call ‘clerical 
amusements’ are almost invariably landed — 
that the amusements referred to are wrong for 
a clergymen from the fact of their being of 
doubtful propriety for every one else. This is 





* As there has been some discussion about this 
word of late, I may be permitted to say that I use 
it here in the sense of “‘an undue exaltation of the 
clerical office.” 





virtually to concede all that I contend for, viz., 
that the standard for clergy and laity should 
be the same... . 

‘First of all, it might be interesting to 
learn, with a little more exactness, what are 
the particular amusements from which the 
clergy should refrain. And, in approaching 
the matter, we are struck in limine by some 
of those singular inconsistencies which are an 
almost sure sign that unreflecting habit, or in 
other words prejudice, has been at work in 
framing laws on the subject. Many years ago, 
circumstances brought me a good deal into the 
society of Evangelicals; and I can very well 
remember that, while shooting was looked upon 
by them as an odious amusement for a clergy- 
man, fishing, to which I have already alluded, 
was viewed as a harmless recreation. I have 
staid in houses where a minister of the gos- 
pel, who had been known to take up a gun for 
any other purpose than that of defending him- 
self against the blackbirds which molested his 
currants, would hardly have been asked across 
the threshold again ; yet it was not unusual for 
the clerical guests to turn out and fish in a 
stream which ran hard by... . 

“ Similar observations apply to the theatre 
or opera as amusements. All the well-known 
objections which can be raised against these 
hold good in the case of every one who parti- 
cipates in them. If, for instance, the ballet is 
indelicate for a clergyman, it must be indeli- 
cate for every one concerned. And how about 
women? Is the standard of female delicacy to 
be put lower than that of clerical delicacy ? 
We sometimes hear such a remark as this, 
‘Fancy a clergyman summoned from laugh- 
ing at “ Boxand Cox”’ toa death-bed!’ Why 
not, provided there is nothing wrong in laugh- 
ing at ‘Box and Cox?’ And if there is, no one 
ought to bethere. ‘ But the frame of mind en- 
gendered by such an amusement is so entirely 
unsuited to the duty of administering consola- 
tion to the dying?’ Supposing, however, a 
clergyman were engaged on a certain evening 
in laughing over ‘ Pickwick’ with his children, 
or in acting a charade with them (and I pre- 
sume there are few who would see harm here), 
and were then suddenly called to a death-bed, 
how about his ‘frame of mind?’ The fact is, 
that the tension which some people would im- 
pose on a clergyman is impossible to human 
nature, and, if possible, would make very bad 
clergymen. The passage from mirth to pur- 
suits of the most serious character and even to 
the profoundest sorrow is a passage which we 
are constantly compelled to make in this life ; 
and nobody, when the situation is thus 
changed, has cause to regret the previous 
mirth, provided it has been of an innocent 
character. The layman who comes home from 
‘Box and Cox,’ and receives a telegram to the 
effect that his father is taken with a fatal seiz- 
ure, does not, or ought not, to repent or blame 
himself for having been at the theatre just be- 
fore; nor is he rendered unfit to attend on his 
father. To be sure, the case as to the regret 
would be different if he had had notice of his 
father’s impending seizure, or for some reason 
felt that he ought to have been at his side. 
And so with the clergyman. If he did not go 

to the theatre by way of relaxation in the course 
of his duties, but was neglecting some duty by 
being there, he was wrong. But then this is 
introducing an entirely different question. . . . 

‘*To my mind there are few figures more to 
be regretted than that of the old-fashioned 
parson—half clergyman, half country gentle- 
man. The continued existence of such a char- 
aeter would be as great a safeguard against 
Nonconformist popery on the one side as 
against Roman popery on the other. A clergy 
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of this type, modified by such changes as the 
present age might reasonably demand (among 
which I do not include the abandonment of 
almost all innocent recreations), would be a 
strength to the Church and a strength to the 
country. The change which is actually taking 
place appears to me as certainly a retrogres- 
sion in the direction of barbarism as would be 
the gradual reéstablishment of slavery. In- 
deed, with a priesthood will come a slavery 
of the very worst kind: and that a priesthood 
in some form must result from ‘drawing a 
deeper line’ between clergy and laity is plain. 
. . .» We must have a set of clergy more and 
more marked off from other men, with a dif- 
ferent standard, higher attributes, loftier and 
nobler qualities; they must be too nice to 
hunt, too humane to shoot, too pure to dance, 
too fastidious to sit out a ballet, too shrinking 
and sensitive to course a hare or to draw a 
badger, too full of heavenly things to think 
of improving the breed of horses, too fright- 
ened of contamination to watch them run, and 
too much occupied, even if they were not too 
saintlike, to do any of these things ; and when 
public opinion has constructed this exception- 
al being, and respectfully shut the doors of the 
theatre and the ballroom in his face, warned 
him off the hunting-field and race-course, re- 
lieved him of his gun and thrown his playing- 
ecards out of the window—when it has emphat- 
ically told him, ‘ All these things that are in- 
nocent for us are wrong for you /’—when it 
has banished him, in short, from one whole 
side of the world as a creature far too angelic 
to inhabit it, this same public opinion is as- 
tounded to find this exceptional being taking 
it at its word, and joining the ranks of those 
who, in their character of exceptional beings, 
claim exceptional powers, and seck to place 
themselves in a situation of superiority to a 
world for which they are pronounced to be too 
good and too holy. Yet nothing can be more 
natural. The more the clergy are driven out 
of their top-boots, the more we shall see of 
them in chasubles and birettas. Banish them 
from the opera-stalls by all means, but do not 
be surprised to find them taking their seats at 
the confessional. Make it a crime to have any 
thing to do with the improvement of horses, 
but do not be astonished if the next genera- 
tion of your priests should be engaged in fur- 
thering a much more fatal enterprise—the de- 
terioration of mankind,” 





Tue Saturday Review, in its series of dis- 
cussions on domestic topics, has reached 
“amateur nursing,” and is as sensible and 
pertinent as usual: 


“ The tact required for a sick-room differs 
from all other kinds of experience. Amateur 
nurses seldom possess it. Now and then a 
lady is to the manner born, and without in- 
struction or previous experience blossoms into 
a full-grown nurse at a moment’s notice. The 
doctor who finds one ready in a house rejoices 
heartily. His own credit, as well as the re- 
covery of his patient, is probably assured. 
Seldom, however, has he this good fortune. 
His ordinary experience is very different. If 
he wishes the sick-room kept at a certain tem- 
perature, he cannot have it managed. The 
fire is alternately half extinct and blazing up 
the chimney. There is no care to have it 
warm at sunrise and sunset, and moderate 
when the sun is shining and the air warm. 
The invalid is awakened from a priceless sleep 
by hearing the cinders fall on the unprotected 
fender, or by the noise of a clumsy hand put- 
ting on coals, which might easily have been 
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wrapped in pieces of damp paper and left | fering from a deadly complaint set down to a 
The morning meal | 


ready for noiseless use. 
is perhaps delayed until the patient has passed 
from appetite to faintness. Perhaps, when it 
comes, the teais smoked. Household troubles 
are freely discussed in the room. Mary has 





given warning because there is so much more | 


going up and down stairs since missus was 
ill; the cook is so extravagant, and yester- 


day’s dinner was spoilt ; Johnny has cut his | 


finger, and Lucy has tumbled down-stairs ; 
such things are told as if they would amuse 
the invalid. But worse than this is the mys- 
terious whispering at the door, and the secrets 
obviously kept to excite the nervous patient’s 
suspicions. The irritating creak of a dry 
boot, the shuffling of a loose slipper, try a 
sick person’s patience unreasonably ; and the 
amateur nurse argues against such silly fancies, 
and thinks they are matters in which reason- 
ing can be of any avail. The untrained nurse 
never commences her arrangements for the 
night until the patient is just beginning to 
grow a little sleepy. She then arranges the 
pillows, moves the chairs, stirs the fire, and 
perhaps makes up her own bed. Such fusses 
at sleeping-time produce fever in a most un- 
accountable way,and the amateur is amazed 
and bewildered because the patient lies awake 
all night. Besides all this, and no matter how 
noisy and elaborate the preparations for the 
night’s campaign, several things are forgotten 
down-stairs ; no beef-tea is to be had in the 
middle of the night, no spoon for the medi- 
eine, no boiling water. Amateurs do not 
know that sick people should not be asked 
what they will have, but should be saved even 
the mental exertion of making a choice. How- 
ever desirable it may be that they should ar- 
range their affairs, business matters should 
not be discussed before them. Sometimes a 
man who has not made his will before his ill- 
ness will be anxious and uneasy till he has 
made it, and will get better when the matter 
is off his mind. But to arrange such things 
requires nicety and tact such as the amateur, 
who perhaps shares the sick man’s anxiety, 
cannot show.” 


The writer thinks that in convalescence 
even more than in illness it is important to 
have experienced nursing: 


“If the invalid has been well nursed he is 
still amenable to the discipline of the sick- 
room, and will probably do what he is bid. 
But if he had not learned unquestioning obe- 
dience to a benevolent but irresponsible pow- 
er, he has many things to suffer before he 
gets well. At first, perhaps, he will be al- 
lowed to sit up hours when minutes were the 
doctor’s orders. He is able to persuade his 
nurse to give him a tumbler of claret when the 
medical allowance was a wineglass. He is 
allowed to see the newspaper for a few min- 
utes, and he reads an exciting novel. He is 
permitted to see a visitor, and has a room full 
of company. He is overloaded with muffling 
when he takes his first walk, and is allowed to 
sit on a cold garden-seat. When he goes 
home, no nourishment is ready for him, and 
the chances are his house-clothes are unaired. 
And as he gradually emancipates himself from 
the bondage of illness, and returns to ordinary 
life, it is seldom that his reviving appetite is 
properly humored. The sequela, as they are 
called, of many fevers are both induced and 
aggravated by the carelessness by which un- 








wholesome food is offered to the recovering | 


invalid. This is even more often the case 
where there is chronic illness or delicacy of 
constitution. It is amazing to see a man suf- 
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dinner where he has to choose between stewed ; 
kidneys and salt beef. If he is cautious, which ve 
is not often the case, his hostess will wonder fir 
to see him prefer a bread-and-water diet. But wi 
the entire ignorance of what constitutes whole- 
someness in food is a curious feature in the pe 
character of many housekeepers. . . . It is a ya 
pity Mr. Ruskin has never turned his practical Be 
mind upon these matters. His Utopia is to oa 
consist only of young and healthy people; and to 
in one of the recent numbers of Fors Clavigera of 
he defines women’s work without any refer- bee 
ence to nursing. He says they are to please ons 
| people, to feed them in dainty ways, to clothe | 
them, to keep them orderly, and to teach be 
them. He says not a word about nursing ei 
them in sickness; possibly he contemplates hig 
the institution of ‘ Euthanasia.’ ”’ tive 
_— star 
Mr. Junian Hawrnorne’s second series por 
of “Saxon Stories,” in the December Con- goo. 
temporary Review, maintains the charming wre 
characteristics of the first, from which we o 
quoted last week. We have read no more ano} 
pleasant gossip about the German beverage, less! 
beer, than the following : with 
“Till sunset we will sip, and muse, and bon 
moralize, and hold converse with the spirit of out ¢ 
the great Gambrinus. Mighty, indeed, is he! Upor 
Kings and emperors may talk, but to Gam- des 
brinus belongs the true fealty of Germans, poe 
We have only eulogy for him—his is a spell to them 
disarm ill-nature’s self. He is the author of “ 
the most genial liquor in the world ; his whole- socia! 
some soul bubbles in every foaming glass of soon | 
it. We could have forgiven Esau had he As s 
yielded his birthright for a glass of German soure 
beer; nor would himself have regretted the less ¢ 
exchange. nus n 
“Try we a mouthful or two: how fresh, indee 
how wholesomely bitter—the texture how fine medis 
and frothy: mark the delicate film it leaves worth 
upon the glass! Lighter than English ale, of make 
a less pronounced but more lastingly agreeable deser: 
flavor: we tire of it no more than of bread, be en 
We may drink it by the gallon ; and yet a little “wy 
will go a long way. It seems not a foreign adequ 
substance, but makes itself immediately at their. 
home. In color it ranges from brightest am- ideas 
ber to deepest Vandyck brown, and in strength mans 
from potent Nuremberg to airy Bohemian. . It al drit 
is both food and drink to many a poor devil, other 
whose stomach it can flatter into hypothecat- myria 
ing a meal. To be sure, an unwelcome flab- absurc 
biness and flatulence will, in the long-run, ate is | 
reveal the deception. Rightly used, however, fices h 
it makes thirst a luxury. .. . becau: 
‘*The varieties of German beer are innu- cinate: 
merable ; each tastes best on the spot where which 
it was brewed; and each has its supporters as ally pe 
against all others. Now, the Berlin Govern ruddy 
ment seems desirous of proving (what we steady 
Americans have already proved to the world’s as his 
satisfaction, if not to our own), that people, cold? 
living no matter how far apart and under er thar 
what different circumstances, may be united the su 
in mind, sentiment, and disposition, as one liquors 
man. To this end, what method more effec and fa 
tive than to ordain a universal beer, and for are qu 
bid the brewing or drinking of any other! man bi 
Condense into one the many inconsiderable Schopp 
principalities of Gambrinus. True, though an Oxf 
men can apparently be induced, by the prope bottom 
arguments, to accommodate themselves © HMM tional t. 
whatever political or moral exigencies, beer is loped g 
of amore intractable temper, and persists ia Pictures 
being different in different places. But surelf might y 
Prince Bismarck, who can do so much, wil ry-glas: 
not be beaten by a beverage; the difficully HM for Ger, 
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gill be ultimately overcome, if military disci- 
pline and legislation be worth any thing. Two 
alternatives suggest themselves at once. The 
first, to create a uniform climate, soil, and 
water throughout the Fatherland—not an im- 
possibility to German science, I should sup- 

se; the second, to brew the beer nowhere 
save in Berlin, to be drunk on the premises. 
Berlin would thus be secure of becoming the 
eentre of attraction of the empire ; and, if, as 
js believed, Germans are Germans by virtue 
of the beer they drink, if all drank the same 
beer, of course they all would become the 
same Germans... . 

“The genius of beer is peaceful; and there 
isa mild, unobtrusive efficacy about it which 
js amarvel in its way. ‘The flavor, although 
highly agreeable, does not take the palate cap- 
tive, but introduces itself like a friend of old- 
standing; the liquor glides softly through the 
portals of the gullet, and grows ever more 
good-humored on the way down. We swallow 
a mouthful or two, and then put down the 
glass to pause and meditate. The effect upon 
thoughts is peculiar and grateful. It gently 
anoints them, so that they move more noise- 
lessly and sleekly, getting over much ground 
with little jar. It draws a transparent screen 
detween us and our mental processes—as a 
window shuts out the noise of the street with- 
out obstructing our view of what is going on. 
Upon this screen are projected luxurious fan- 
cies, coming and going we know not whence 
or whither, and we become lost in following 
them. 

“That peculiar kind of friendliness and 
sociability which distinguishes Saxons would 
soon languish, if deprived of its inspiring beer. 
As sun to earth is their beer to them—the 
source of their vitality. Colorless and blood- 
less enough were they without it. If Gambri- 
nus may not be said (such an assertion would 
indeed be treasonable) to be Germany’s im- 
mediate sovereign, he at least renders her 
worth being sovereign over. It is well to 
make slaves and puppets of men, but he also 
deserves credit who gives the puppet a soul to 
be enslaved with. . . . 

“Happy Saxons! have they themselves an 
adequate conception of the part beer plays in 
their.economy—of the degree to which their 
ideas and acts are steeped in it? Only Ger- 
mans can properly be said to possess a nation- 
al drink ; beer takes with them the place of all 
other beverages; an American bar, with its 
myriad eye-openers and stone-walls, would be 
absurdly out of place here. The Saxon’s pal- 
ate is not tickled with variety ; one thing suf- 
fices him, which he loves as he loves himself— 
because it has become a part of him. It fas- 
cinates him, not as aught new and strange, 
which might be potent fora time, but eventu- 
ally palls. But it is as dear to him as are the 
ruddy drops which visit his sad heart—a 
steady, perennial, exclusive affection, constant 
as his very selfishness. Who calls the Saxon 
cold? is there any devotion, he asks, warm- 
er than mine to me?.... What may be 
the subtile principle according to which 
liquors depend for their flavor upon the form 
and fashion of the vessel from which they 
are quaffed, I know not; but certainly Ger- 
man beer should be drunk only from the 
Schoppen. For a long time I put my faith in 
an Oxford mug of pewter with a plate-glass 
bottom ; but, in the end, I reverted to the na- 
Honal tankard, with its massive base, its scal- 
loped glass sides, and its lid enameled with 
Pictures and mottoes. The rest of the world 
might produce port-glasses. hock-glasses, sher- 
Ty-glasses, absinthe-glasses; it was reserved 
for Germany to evolve the Schoppen. Whether 





Gambrinus was the first to invent it, I am not 
precisely informed, but am inclined to consider 
it a supreme product of our modern civilization. 

“IT once visited the Antiken Sammlung in 
the Museum ofthe Zwinger; and, judging by the 
wild experiments in the way of drinking-vessels 
on exhibition there, I should have thought 
the ancients must half the time have been 
in doubt whet they were swallowing. There 
were elephants, fishes, Chinese pagodas, leg- 
less human figures which, unlike their living 
prototypes, would never stand upright unless 
they were empty ; huge silver-mounted horus ; 
ingenious arrangements to rap the drinker’s 
pate if he spared to drink all at a draught, or 
to prick his tongue if he drank not fast enough. 
Some goblets there were of the capacity of seven 
quarts—sothe guide assured me; and he add- 
ed in a quiet tone, that the mighty ones of 
yore thought nothing of emptying one without 
drawing breath. ... But all are but approxi- 
mations to the excellence of the clear glass 
Schoppen of to-day, which, if it hold but a 
pint, may be replenished a hundred times a 
day, and is vastly more manageable than the 
seven-quart affair. They are usually seven or 
eight inches high, and twice as much in girth— 
just the proportion of a respectable toper: 
but this model is varied within certain limits : 
and some of Gothic design, with peaked lids, 
are as beautiful as heart could wish; and a 
pewter mannikin an inch and a half high, 
staggering under the weight of a barrel of 
liquor, is perched above the handle. The lids 
are a distinguishing feature, necessary to re- 
tard the too rapid evaporation of the foam. 
They must be kept down, like a maiden’s; 
should we neglect this precaution, not only 
is our beer liable to stale, but any impertinent 
fellow sitting near may, by beer-law, snatch a 
draught of it without saying, By your leave!” 


Ay article in the Gentleman's Magazine, on 
“The £ s. d. of Literature,” gives some utter- 
ances in favor of the French and American 
press over the English : 


‘*The American and French press is a per- 
sonal press. The English press is an imper- 
sonal press. In France and America, journal- 
ism is a profession, and is followed as a pro- 
fession by men who put themselves in training 
for their work, as others put themselves in 
training for law, physic, or arms. Here jour- 
nalism is a pastime, except, perhaps, with a 
handful of men, and a large proportion of the 
work of a newspaper is done by men who are 
looking to any thing but newspaper work for 
their success in life. And that makes all the 
difference in the world to the press and to 
journalism as a profession. In France and 
America the press is an independent power, 
and journalists, as a class, are the equals, so- 
cially and politically, of the members of the 
legislative assemblies—often their superiors ; 
a man like M. Lemoinne, at the head of the 
staff of the Journal des Débats, often possess- 
ing more power—more personal power—than 
the most eloquent member of the Assembly. 
A journalist in England is a shadow—a man 
without a name — without a position in the 
world — standing outside every profession, 
without belonging to an independent order 
that he can take the slightest pride in—a su- 
pernumerary even in politics. The press in 
France is, next to the bar, the high-road to 
fame and fortune, to ministerial portfolios, to 
embassies, to prefectures, to seats in the Sen- 
ate, to seats in the cabinet. Here the press is 
the adjunct of every profession, and the ave- 
nue to nothing except a vice-consulship ; and, 





all that a particularly successful man upon the 
English press can look for is, the dull rever- 
sion of the editorship of the London Gazette, 
or one huadred pounds a year from the Civil 
List. Perhaps at the Newspaper-Press Fund 
dinner a duke or an earl may talk over a glass 
of claret about the power and influence of the 
press, and congratulate us upon its purity, in- 
dependence, ability, and all that sort of thing: 
and, when the editor of the Zimes is hand-in- 
glove with the ministers of the crown, is to be 
found all through the session in a privileged 
seat in the House of Commons, is to be met in 
the highest society of London, and prancing 
on a two-hundred guinea cob in Rotten Row; 
when the editor of the Daily News, of the 
Daily Telegraph, of the Advertiser, and the 
Echo, are to be found at the Reform Club, it 
cannot be said that the press is now what it 
was a few years ago, when the editor of the 
Times did not belong to a single club in Lon- 
don; when Lord Lansdowne refused to pro- 
pose Tom Barnes at the Atheneum; when 
Douglas Jerrold was hardly thought admissible 
at the Reform Club; when a distinguished 
Liberal statesman was blackballed at Brooks’s 
because he was supposed to be ‘ one of those 
newspaper fellows ;’ and when Moore, with 
the Zimes on his knee, sat chatting, in the 
long gallery of Holland House, with one of 
the most distinguished members of the Whig 
party, over ‘the great misfortune of the total 
severance that has taken place between those 
who conduct the press and the better ranks 
of society, as well as their separation even 
from literature, instead of forming, as in 
France, a distinguished branch of it.’ At that 
time Albany Fonblanque was the only English 
journalist in society ; and, although the draw- 
ing-rooms of Holland House and Kensington 
Gore were well sprinkled with literati, with 
poets, novelists, historians, critics, you might 
have searched all through the glittering hosts 
with a lantern to find a journalist.” 


Tue London 7Zimes, writing of that form 
of brutality specially common to the British 
lower classes, wife-beating, thinks that meas- 
ures for reforming the evil must reach the 
women as well as the men. It says: 


“The picture conjured up in most minds 
by a horrible case of wife-kicking is probably, 
as a tule, something of this kind: A gentle, 
loving, faithful helpmate has been working 
hard all day to make the poor home neat, and, 
in spite of tremors, counting the hours till her 
good man shall come back from his work. The 
humble board is spread, the kettle sings upon 
the hob, when the drunken savage reels in, 
and, because the kettle is not quite boiling, 
knocks his wife down and jumps upon her. 
Probably a confused fear of seeming somehow 
the apologists of brutality prevents many peo- 
ple from asking whether there may not some- 
times be another side to this picture. The 
idyllic background is so convenient ; it height- 
ens the tragedy, and it saves all the trouble 
which arises from having to conceive blame as 
divided. But, if any one wishes to imagine 
what such scenes must sometimes be in the 
fullness of their misery, let him try to imagine 
what the women, who are the victims, often 
are. The possible horrors of what is known 
to the police as ‘a case of wife-kicking’ have 
not been adequately realized until one has suc- 
ceeded in imagining a drunken ruffian married 
or not married to a woman who is idle, dirty, 
sulky, unchaste, and foul-tongued. No degree 
of provocation alters the deserts of the wife- 
kicker. He must first be made to smart, and 
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then, if possible, he must be taught to feel. 
But no remedy will reach the inmost seat of 
the disease which does not take account of the 
disease as a whole. These outbreaks which 
scandalize and horrify us mean something 
more than the existence, here and there, of 
bad and brutal men. They mean, in very 
many instances, the utter unredeemed wretch- 
edness of the homes, or rather dens, which are 
hidden away in the lowest strata of our soci- 


ety, and in seeking to reach which the mis- | 


sionaries of light and knowledge must no more 
allow indifference of sex to limit their benefi- 
cence than those who shame our civilization 
allow it to restrain their violence.”’ 


In the last Cornhill, Mr. Francis Doyle 
renders, from the French of Théophile Gau- 
tier, a poem, entitled “Secret Affinities; a 
Pantheistic Fantasy,” which, we trust, the 
reader will admire as much as we do: 


“SECRET AFFINITIES: 


“A PANTHEISTIC FANTASY, FROM THE FRENCH OF 
THROPHILE GAUTIER. 
“ Dep in the vanished time, two statues white, 
On an old temple's front, against blue gleams 
Of an Athenian sky, instinct with light, 
Blended their marble dreams. 


* In the same shell embedded (crystal tears 
Of the sad sea mourning her Venus flown), 
Two pearls of loneliest ocean, through long 
years, 
Kept whispering words unknown. 


“ In the fresh pleasaunce, by Granada’s river, 
Close to the low-voiced fountain’s silver show- 
ers, 
Two roses, from Boabdil’s garden, ever 
Mingled their murmuring flowers. 


“ Upon the domes of Venice, in a nest 
Where love, from age to age, has had his day, 
Two white doves, with their feet of pink, found 
rest 
Through the soft month of May. 


“ Dove, rose, pearl, marble, into ruin dim 
Alike dissolve themselves, alike decay ; 
Pearls melt, flowers wither, marble shapes dis- 
limn, 
And bright birds float away. 


* Each element, once free, flies back to feed 
The unfathomable Life-dust, yearning dumb, 
Whence God's all- shaping hands in silence 
knead 
Each form that ie to come. 


* By slow, slow change, to white and tender flesh 
The marble softens down its flawless grain ; 
The rose, in lips as sweet and red, and fresh, 
Refigured, blooms again." 


* The doves once more murmur and coo beneath 
The hearts of two young lovers, when they 
meet ; 
The pearls renew themselves, and flash as teeth 
Through smiles divinely sweet. 


“ Hence sympathetic emanations flow, 
And with soft tyranny the heart control; 


Touched by them, kindred spirits learn to know | 


Their sisterhood of soul. 


** Obedient to the hint some fragrance sends, 
Some color, or some ray with mystic power, 
Atom to atom never swerving tends, 
As the bee seeks her flower. 


“ Of moonlight visions round the temple shed, 
Of lives linked in the sea, a memory wakes, 
Of flower-talk flushing through the petals red 
Where the bright fountain breaks. 


“ Kisses, and wings that shivered to the kiss, 
On golden domes afar, come back to rain 
Sweet influence; Faithful to remembered bliss, 
The old love stirs again, 








| of nations would have no raison d’étre beyond, 





“ Forgotten presences shine forth, the past 
Is for the visionary eye unsealed ; 
The breathing flower, in crimson lips recast, 
Lives, to herself revealed. 


“ Where the laugh plays a glittering mouth within 
The pear! reclaims her lustre softly bright ; 
The marble throbs, fused in a maiden skin 
As fresh, and pure, and white. 


“ Under some low and gentle voice the dove 
Has found an echo of her tender moan ; 
Resistance grows impossible, and love 
Springs up from the unknown. 


‘Oh! thou whom burning, trembling, I adore, 
What shrine, what sea, what dome, what 
rose-tree bower, 
Saw us, as mingling marble, joined of yore, 
As pearl, or bird, or flower?" 


Otiver WenpeLt Hoxmes, writing in the 
Ailantic, upon the brain, says : 


‘* No sound working brain, without enough 
good blood to build it, repair it, and furnish 
the materials for those molecular changes 
which are the conditions essential to ull ner- 
vous actions, intellectual and volitional, 
well as those of lower grade. No good blood 
without a proper amount of proper food and 





air to furnish materials, and healthy organs to 
reduce a sufficient quantity of these materials 
to a state fit to enter the circulation. No | 
healthy organs, strictly speaking, except from | 
healthy parents, and developed and main- 
tained by proper stimuli, nourishment, and 
use. No healthy parents—no help for it. We 
are, of course, applying the term healthy to | 
the brain, as signifying much more than free- 
dom from disease. A healthy brain should 
show, by the outward signs of clear, easily- 
working intelligence, well-balanced faculties, 
and commanding will, that its several organs, 
if such there be, or its several modes of action, 
if it works as a whole, are properly developed 
and adjusted by themselves and in relation to 
each other. 

‘If we could only bespeak a brain for one 
of the Freshman Class of 1890 as we lay out 
for an unborn colt to run for a cup in two or 





three years! But we have to take the brains 
as they come, and the range of difference is so | 
enormous, that one is tempted to say there is | 
no such thing in the abstract as a good educa- | 
tion. Have we not seen young men who had 
been for three whole years rained on with pro- 
fessional teachings of all kinds, upon whom 
the axioms of science had been dropping long 
enough to wear hollows in a stone, and who 
have come out of the showers of instruction 
with intellects as dry of knowledge as if Mr, 
Mackintosh had furnished each of their brains 
with an impermeable dura mater?” 


Tue London Graphic thinks the British 
Alpine climber will resent the intrusion of 





Fallic rivals in this field: 


‘* Much as the muscular Anglo-Saxon in- 
truder prides himself on his athletic prowess, 
it is, perhaps, on his adventures in the high 
Alps that he plumes himself the most. It is | 
the Englishman’s boast that he has discovered 
Switzerland ; that, but for him, the play-ground 


it may be, the manufacture of cream and the 
exhibition to political philosophers of an or- 
derly formation of republics. Other nations, 
of course, have what they call Alpenvereins. | 


The Germans, he believes, go yearly up the | 


Brocken, with spectacles and alpenstock; the 


| Austrians, he admits, do some fair work: but 


peaks and passes were deemed far less congenial 
to the Gallic taste than a turn on the boulev vards, 
or, at most, the gymnastic dances of Mabille. 
So, when a French Alpine club was announced, 
it was unnaturally thought that it had to make 
up no little leeway. With true Parisian gen. 
ius its members saw at once how to gain, with 
a bound, the summit of renown. They have 
made, in their first year, the most daring as- 
cents, and made them with their wives. Mon- 
sieur and Madame A—,, after a preliminary 
flight on Mont Blanc, subdue the Jungfrau, 
Monsieur and Madame B—— perch on the con- 
quered Matterhorn. One even climbs the Barre 
des Ecrins, a feat performed by only four be- 
fore, and described by one of these in horrify- 
ing phrases, suggesting to the mind the ascent 
of a crumbling and perpendicular wall, neatly 
glazed with an inch of ice. Clearly, if he would 
retain his laurels, the British mountaineer 
must flee to the Caucasus or the Himalayas.” 








Hotices, 


THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 
GOLD WATCH-CASES have proved themselves in 
wear a superior and standard article. In the eight 
years they have been before the public they have stead- 
ily gained in popular confidence and esteem. Made of 
thick plates of gold and nickel composition, thoroughly 
welded together, and rolled to the requisite thickness, 
they are, while equally handsome, stronger and more 
durable than the finest solid gold cases of the same 
weight of metal, and at one-third or one-half the cost, 
With good movements, they make the cheapest, most 
elegant, and serviceable gold watches in market, and 
are to be had of respectable dealers in all parts of the 
country. Send for full descriptive circulars to the manu. 
facturers, J. A. Brown & Co., No. 11 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 


APPLETONS’ ¥OURNAL, for 1875, 
Postage prepaid on all copies by mail. New and in- 
teresting features will be added during the present 
year, and strenuous efforts will be made to give the 
American public a periodical of a high and, at the same 
time, popular class —combining instructive material with 
, superior fiction with critical and 








pict 


| descriptive essays. A new Novel by Rhoda Brough- 


ton, author of “Red as a Rose is She,” “‘ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart!” etc., is expected, and will probably 
be begun in an early number. ‘“Sovruern By- 
ways” (illustrated), by Christian Reid, will be a fea- 
ture of the ensuing volume. ILLusTRATED Papers 
on THE INDUSTRIAL Arts will afford an interesting 
and valuable department. Travel, adventure, ex- 
ploration, natural history, social themes, the arts, 
fiction, literary reviews, current topics, will each have 
large place in the plan of the Journat. Price 1 


| cents per Number; $4 per annum, with postage pre 


paid by the publishers. 





THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. (Established May, 1872.) Conducted 
by Prof. E. L. Youmans. THe Porviar Scrence 
MonTHLY was started to promote the diffusion of valu- 
able scientific knowledge, in a readable and attractive 
form, among all classes of the community, and has thus 
far met a want supplied by no other periodical in the 
United States. The great feature of the magazine is, 
that its contents are not what science was ten or more 
years since, but what it 7s to-day, fresh from the study, 


| the laboratory, and the experiment; clothed in the lan 


guage of the authors, inventors, and scientists them- 


| selves, who comprise the leading minds of England, 
| France, Germany, and the United States. Tue Pom 


ULAR ScrENCE MonruHLY is published in a large octavo, 
handsomely printed from clear type, and, when the sub- 
ject admits, fully illustrated. Terms: $5 per annum 
(postage prepaid), or 50 cents per Number. AppPLs- 
Tons’ JoURNAL and THE PopuLar Science MONTHLY, 
together, for $8 per annum, postage prepaid. D. Am 


| PLETON & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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